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corundum wheel. Easy to work, does 
work, simply constructed and not liable to get 
out of order. With ordinary use it wil] last 
for years. Arranged to fasten on table. 
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Central Magazine's 


Subscription List is so rapldly in- 
creasing, that we know we are 
among the best and have the right 
location. We want the ‘‘ CENTRAL” 
in more homes. In order to get it 
there will send three months’ trial 
trip for 25 cents. 


For 1896 the “ CENTRAL ” will 
have many notable features: 


The Life and Public Services of 
Gen. William H. Gibson, the 
silver-tongued warrior of Ohio, 
by Davip Dwicurt BiGGe_ErR, D.D., 
will run through four numbers, 
commencing in April. 


“T have listened to the most eloquent 
orators of my day, but General Gibson, of 
Ohio, has no equal in the mastery of 
assemblies,”"—James G. BLAINE. 

“T have heard many of the renowned 
orators of Europe and our own country, 
but I have never sat two and a half hours 
under such wonderful eloquence as that of 
General William H. Gibson.” — Harriet 
STows. 


Dr. Biccer is ripe in scholarship, broad in literary training, and intimate in his personal relations with the 


men of whom he will write. 


He is the authorized biographer of General Gibson, 


The Gibson series will be followed by papers on Tom Corwin and Goy. Brough, the War 


Governor of Ohio, 


The [oral Purpose and Characters of Charles Dickens. A series of eight papers, with 50 


to 100 full-page illustrations. 


By Joun G. Scorer. 


Incidents in the Early History of the Western Reserve. One or more articles. By JAMES 
HARRISON KEnneEpy, Editor of Magazine of Western History. 
ome. A story in 20 chapters, by Hon. Geo, F. Wotrs, is now running. Many poems, short 


stories, scientific articles, etc., will appear. 


Liberal terms to agents. 
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N this number of THE Montuiy ILLUSTRATOR AND HOME AND COUNTRY 
gs we publish the first instalment of “Eminent Living Artists,” which is de- 
voted to “Jean Léon Géréme.” The readers will be doubly pleased with the 
serial, from the French of Victor Cherbuliez, “The Choquard Farm.” “From 
Cuxhaven to Constantinople” is full of interest to travellers, and “ Men and 
Women of the Hour” acquaints us with people of more or less celebrity. The 
Stage is well taken care of in “At the Play.” ‘ My Pet Subject” appeals not 
only to artists but their friends, 

In the way of progress a literary department will be one of the features 
of our March number. From time to time departments will be added which 
will advance the Magazine toward the goal of perfection. 

We wish to call special attention to the fact that Mr. EDGAR M. WARD 


will write a series of Articles for THE MoNnTHLY ILLUSTRATOR AND HoME AND 
Country. Under the heading of “Modern Schools of Painting” he will treat 
of the technique of the different schools. The first article, to appear in the 
March number, will deal with “Karl von Piloty and His Pupils.” 
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The Models for 1896 are nearer perfection 
_than bicycles ever came before. That goes 
without saying. They bear the Columbia 
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CUPID ON THE ALERT. 


From a painting by W. A. Bouguereau. 
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THE MONTHLY 


AND 


HOME AND COUNTRY. 


VOL. 


FEBRUARY, 1896. 


EMINENT LIVING ARTISTS. 


I.—JeEAN LEON GEROME. 


BY RUFUS R. WILSON. 


A FEW may deny his claims to the title 
of master, but none will dispute the 
fact that Jean Leon Gérome deserves gen- 


erous treatment at the hands of posterity, 


and I doubt if there is one 
man among the eminent 
artists of France—the es- 
teem of fellow-craftsmen 
is often the surest test 
of greatness—who would 
not, if opportunity of- 
fered, gladly change 
places with Delaroche’s 
most famous pupil. One 
_does not have to seek 
far for the causes of Gé- 
-Ome’s commanding place 
in modern art. He has . 
talent, which if it does 
not attain to, certainly 
falls little short of genius, 
coupled with unflagging 
energy, and for more than 
forty years, in the midst 
of doubt and uncertainty, 
he has followed with re- 
lentless purpose and absorbing zeal the 
high and serene ideals of hisyouth. Above 
all, the fact becomes more manifest as time 
passes that he has exerted a deeper and 
more potent influence than any other man 
on the art of the period in which he has 
lived and labored. For these reasons the 
writer deems it but just that he should be 


JEAN LEON GEROME. 


given the place of honor in this series of 
papers on “ Eminent Living Artists.” 

The story of one’s life is often, when 
colored by the saving qualities of humor 
and common sense, best 
told by one’s self, and Gé- 
rome, in some random 
notes published not long 
ago in Paris, has given 
pleasing confirmation to 
this rule. “TI first saw the 
light of day,” he writes, 
“on May 11, 1824, at 
Vesoul, a little old Span- 
ish city. I was born of 
parents without fortune, 
. living by their labors. My 
father was a goldsmith. 
He gave me the regular 
academic education—. 
much Latin and some 
Greek, but no modern 
languages, which I have 
always regretted, for the 
little Italian which I ac- 
quired later has been of 
great service to me in many travels. I was 
a bachelor of arts at the age of sixteen. I 
had some success in the drawing class, and 
my father, who went yearly to Paris on 
business, brought me as a reward a box of 
oil colors and a picture by Decamps, which 
I copied fairly well, tothe great delight of 
my parents and friends, who, let me con- 
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THIRST. 


fess it, were entirely ignorant of artistic 
matters. 

“ By a lucky accident a childhood friend 
of Paul Delaroche had just settled in my 
native city. He induced my father to send 
me to Paris, where I arrived with a letter 
of introduction to my future teacher, De- 
laroche. My father, sensible and prudent 


man that he was, allowed me to begin my 
studies in painting, thinking that, if his ex- 
pectations were not realized, I was still 
young enough to embrace another profes- 
sion. I therefore entered the atelier, where 


I remained for three years. Poor health 
hampered me at the outset, but I made ef- 
forts and worked my best. My student 
companions, whom I scarcely ever left, 
were Damery, Picou, and Gobert, and, later 
on, Hamon also. ‘The first named prom- 
ised well, gained the Prix de Rome while 
very young, and sent back two very re- 
markable nude figures; but he was seized 
by a mortal illness that swept him away in 
his prime. Picou, with an admirable in- 
tellectual and physical organization, the 
temperament of a Raphael, and a truly ex- 
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CIRCUS MAXIMUS. 


traordinary facility of invention and execu- 
tion, drowned himself, so to speak, in a 
bath of alcohol, and is now but a shadow 
of his former seif. Gobert and Hamon 
confirmed the promise of their youth. I 
look back upon those days as the happiest 
of my life. I was rich, while there were 
others who had nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing. And I have seen days when if we 
could scrape together forty sous to dine 
five of us we thought ourselves fortunate.” 

As a matter of fact, Géréme had less 
than a dollar a day to defray all his ex- 
penses, but his slender purse was always 
open to those who had “ nothing.” 


Il. 


“ Tt was in the third year of my studies,” 
Gérome continues, “ that, on returning 
from a vacation, I learned of the closing of 
the atelier, and at the same time the news 
that M. Delaroche had 
placed Picou and myself in 
the atelier of M. Drolling— 
two blows at a time! I at 
once sought out my dear 
master, and told him that, 
satisfied with his instruction, 
I should not look elsewhere; 
that I had lived well at Paris 
on my little annuity, and so 
could exist at Rome, whith- 
er I desired to follow him. 
M. Delaroche generously 
yielded to my _ entreaties, 
and thus, at the age of 
eighteen, I found myself in 
Italy. As yet I knew noth- 
ing, and therefore had 
everything to learn. But I 
did not lose courage. My 


3 
health improved steadily— 
thanks to the mild Italian 
climate and a life in the 
open air—and I set to work 
with ardor. I made studies 
in architecture, landscape, 
figures and animals. In a 
word, I felt that I was work- 
ing up by contact with Nat- 
ure. This year was one of 
the happiest and busiest of 
my life, and I now felt as- 
sured that I was making 
real progress. I watched 
myself closely in my work, 
and one day having made.a 
study rather easily, I scraped it entirely 
from the canvas, although it was well 
done, so much did I fear to slip on the 
smooth plane of facility. I was already 
and have since remained very severe tow- 
ard myself. I am my most merciless 
critic, for I do not delude myself in regard 
to my work. 

“On my return from Italy I entered the 
atelier of M. Gleyre, who had succeeded 
M. Delaroche. After three months of 
study, devoted in the main to nude figures, 
in obedience to the wishes of my father, I 
attempted to compete for the Prix de 
Rome. My sketch was well received; my 
painted figure rejected; and I saw that I 
must learn to draw and model the nude. 
With this object in view I painted my first 
picture, ‘The Cock-Fight.’ I dreaded 
the Salon and feared repulse, and it was 


owing solely to the advice of my master 


AVE—C/ESAR—IMPERATOR.” 
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that this canvas was sent there. Although 
badly placed, it had a very great success—a 
success, be it said, which astonished no one 
so much as the author himself. At this 
epoch there was a complete absence of 
simplicity in art. Effect, when accom- 


PHRYNE BEFORE 


panied by skill, was the thing most in 
favor. But my picture, painted by an 
honest young fellow who, knowing nothing, 
had found nothing better to do than to lay 
hold on Nature, and follow her with sin- 
cerity, met with unanimous praise. My 
success encouraged me without making 
me vain-glorious. They gave me a third- 
class medal. At last my apprenticeship 
was ended, and I was in the saddle.” 

All this was in 1847, and it is interesting 
now to recall that “The Cock-Fight”’ 
prompted Theodore Gautier, then the fore- 
most art critic of France, to write the fol- 
lowing words of prophecy : “ Let us mark 
with white this happy year. For a painter 
is born to us. He is called Gérome. To- 
day I tell you his name, and I predict that 
to-morrow he will be celebrated.” 


IIT. 


Gautier’s prediction was speedily ful- 
filled, but we must allow the painter to 
continue his own story. . 

“T now,” writes Gérome, “attempted a 
more complex composition, in which I had 
less success —‘Anacreon Dancing with Bac- 
chus and Cupid,’ which was exhibited in 
1848. <A dry, cut-up picture, but the style 
and conception were not bad. At the 
same time I sent a ‘ Virgin and Child ’—im- 
itation of Raphael—wanting strength and 
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poor in execution. Both pictures, as they 
deserved, proved complete failures. After 
this I exhibited almost every year, but I 
had lost ground and the public remained 
cold and indifferent to my work. In 1854 
I set out for Moscow with my friend Got, 
the actor. On the way we changed our 
minds, turned back, and took the route to 
Constantinople by way of the Danube—a 
journey of tourists, not workers. This 
same year I received an order for a large 
picture— The Age of Augustus—Birth of 
Christ.’ This canvas, which cost me two 
years of labor and enormous efforts, only 
obtained a qualified success. It lacked in- 
vention and_ originality, but contained 
figures well conceived, groups happily 
combined, arrangements of costumes and 
draperies in good style ;_ in short, a quan- 
tity of fancies crowned now and then with 
success.” 

It should be said in passing that Gérome, 
seeing most clearly his own weak points, 
underestimates this remarkable picture, 
which was warmly praised by Gautier and 
is now the chief ornament of the museum 
at Amiens. In 1856 Gérome also exhibited 
a small canvas representing “ The Band of 
a Russian Regiment,” distinguished for its 
sincerity and dramatic force, which was 
much more remarked than his larger work. 

“My short stay in Constantinople,” to 


quote again from the artist’s notes, “had 
whetted my appetite and the Orient was 
constantly in my thoughts. I started with 
friends, being one of five—all of us with 
little money and abundant spirits. How- 
ever, living at that time was cheap in 
Egypt. We rented a sail-boat and spent 
four months on the Nile hunting, painting 
and fishing. Then we passed four months 
more in a hired house in Old Cairo. 
Many pictures were executed as a result of - 
this sojourn by the Father of Waters, 
among others ‘The Straw-Cutters,’ which 
depicts quite well, I think, the agricultural 
and pastoral side of Egypt, and ‘ The Pris- 
oner,’ which was praised by both connois- 
seurs and idiots. In 1857 appeared ‘ The 
Duel After the Masked Ball,’ a picture on 
which I had not founded any great ex- 
pectations, but which captured the public 
and proved instantly successful.” 

The original “Duel After the Masked 
Ball” is owned by the Duc d’Aumale, but 
Gérome, desiring to have it engraved, 
painted it again, making some important 
alterations which" greatly improved the 
picture, and this second one is now in the 
Walters collection at Baltimore. The 
picture tells well a capital story. It is 
the early dawn of a cold winter morning, 
in the snow-covered Bois de Boulogne, 
after a ball at the Opera. A carriage, with 


GEN. BONAPARTE BEFORE THE SPHINX. 


COURIERS OF THE PASHA. 
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THE DUEL AFTER THE BALL. 
its weary horses and men, waits in the dis- his sword in his nerveless hand, his blood 
tance. The friends of yesternight, friends staining his grotesque suit of white with 
no longer, have just met in mortal combat, huge sleeves and saucer-buttons. His In- 
and in the foreground Pierrot isdying with dian adversary is walking away with a 


ARNAUTS AT PRAYER. 
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FATHER JOSEPH. 


harlequin, his second giving little thought 
to the tragedy and muchtothe day. Limp 
in the arms of his Henry IV. seconds and 
other friends stretches poor Pierrot, care- 
less of the anxious looks bent on him. It 
is all over or soon will be. There is little 
question of that, and the cause, a word, or 
a woman, or both, seems already. forgotten 
by every one. “Execution fairly good, 
several portions well treated,” is Gérome’s 


EMINENT LIVING ARTISTS. 


own modest estimate of this 
masterpiece, but I question if 
little that is finer of their kind 
than the two groups of the 
foreground, with their sharp 
contrasts of action and senti- 
ment, can be found in con- 
temporary art. 


IV. 


In 1859 Gérome exhibited 
“The Gladiators Before 
Cesar,” which with “ Pollice 
Verso,” another canvas of the 
same nature, he counts among 
his best works. At the same 
time he sent out from his ate- 
lier “The Death of Cesar,” 
a small canvas remarkable for 
its tragic force and power. 
“The Death of Cesar” be- 
longs to the Astor collection, 
and a study, life-size, of the 
figure of Czsar is in the Corcoran gal- 
lery at Washington. In 1867 Gérome 
made another journey to Egypt, Syria and 
Arabia, and on his return exhibited “ The 
Death of Marshal Ney” and “ Golgotha,” 
the first of which was severely criticised by 
those to whose political sentiments it gave 
offence. But long before this Gérome’s 
place as a painter had become secure, 
and each succeeding year has chronicled 


THE LAST PRAYER. 
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THE PRISONER. 


fresh triumphs for the artist at home and 
abroad. He has been made successively 
chevalier, officer and commander of the 
Legion of Honor, as well as a member of 
the Institute of France, and has three times 
received the grand medal of honor. He 
has also been for many years professor at 
the Ecole and member of the superior 
council of the Beaux-Arts. Other nations 


have been generous in the honors bestowed 
upon him. He is honorary member of the 
royal academies of fine arts in Rome, 
Naples, Turin, Madrid, London, Glasgow, 
Brussels, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm and Rio de Janeiro, 
and he has been decorated by a majority 
of the reigning sovereigns of Europe. 
Besides those already named, a list of 


THE SWORD DANCE, 
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Géréme’s better-known canvases would in- 
clude “ Egyptian Recruits,” “ Memnon and 
Sesostris,” “King Candaules,” “ Phryne 
Before the Tribunal,” “ Socrates Coming 
from Alcibiades at Aspasia’s,” “ The Two 
Augurs,” “Ploughing in Egypt” and 
“Rembrandt Etching a Plate,” the latter a 
marvellous bit of portrait painting, all ex- 
ecuted prior to 1860; “Louis XIV. and 
Moliére” and “ L’Eminence Grise,” both 
formerly inthe collection of J. H. Stebbins, 
of New York; “ The Sword Dance,” repro- 
duced elsewhere, and “Arnaut Chess Play- 
ets;” “L’Aimée,” “Cleopatra and Ce- 
sar,” “ Reception of the Grand Condes at 
Versailles,” ‘Chariot Race in the Circus 
Maximus” and “A Collaboration,” both, 
with “ Pollice Verso,” formerly in the col- 
lection of A. T. Stewart, of New York; 
“The Christian Martyr’s Last Prayer,” 
executed for Mr. Walters, and, such in- 
finite pains does Géréme take with his 
work, entirely repainted three times before 
he would allow it to leave his atelier. 
“ Evening Prayer in the Desert ” and “ The 
Muezzin’s Call,” both products of his last 
trip to the Orient; “ The Serpent Charmer,” 
owned by Albert Spencer, of New York; 
“The Tulip Folly,” “Couriers of the 


Pasha,” in the collection left to the Lenox 
Library by the widow of R. L. Stuart; 
“The Conspiracy,” “A Black Bard,” “A 
Souvenir of Cairo,” “A Horse Merchant of 
Cairo,” “Arnauts at Prayer,” “The Pica- 
dor” and “An Egyptian Ass,” some of 
which are reproduced with this article. 
V. 

More recently there has issued from 
Gérome’s atelier the powerful “ Orientals 
Examining a White Slave,” the “ Roman 
Slave Mart,” as moving a tragedy as ever 
found place on canvas; “The Rose,” a 
veiled lady tossing a rose from her balcony 
to a cavalier below—a dainty conceit exe- 
cuted with unerring beauty and precision 
—owned by M. H. Arnot, of Elmira, N. 
Y.; “ The Terrace of the Seraglio,” a scene 
in the old palace at Constantinople, than 
which in this style the artist has done noth- 
ing better, the property of Elbridge T. 
Gerry, of New York; “Albanian Senti- 
nels,” “The Camp Guard,” and the gor- 
geous “Carpet Merchant,” the last-named 
now in this country ; “ The Poet’s Dream,” 
a charming and dainty conceit in the col- 
lection of the Grand Duke Vladimir of Rus- 
sia ; and “ Thirst ” a canvas full of strength 
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and fire, which shows a lion eagerly iap- 
ping water from a pool which he has found 
near an oasis after a weary march in the 
desert. 

After these come “ The Two Kings,” a 
lion in the desert looking at the setting sun; 
“The Flag-Makers,” and the reverent and 
imposing “ Prayer in a Mosque at Cairo”’; 
“Springtime,” a sensuous Arabian land- 
scape, with a lioness rolling on a bank in 
the foreground, while her mate and master 
looks down from a neighboring height on 
a dreary waste of rocky plain ; a “ Head 
of Diana,” “Negroes Carrying Home a 
Dead Lion from the Chase,” “ Hunting 
Scene in the Forest of Meudon,” a virile 
canvas including portraits of Gérome and 
some of his friends ; “ Raby Cupid Lifting 
the Veil of a Vestal Virgin,” a beautiful 
draped figure asleep in a chair; ‘ Bath 
sheba Bathing on the Roof of Her House,” 
as fine a study of the nude as has been 
produced in recent years, and “ Love in a 


of Wild Beasts,” a masterpiece whose 


sentiment, simplicity and strength would 
make the reputation of a dozen ordinary 
painters. 

With design I have neglectea until the 
last to mention the one picture with which 
Gérome has steadily refused to part com- 
pany, and which he cordially agrees with 
the critics in regarding as his best work— 
his “ Bonaparte Before the Sphinx,” ex- 
hibited at the Salon of 1887. No descrip- 
tion however minute and no reproduction 
however faithful can do full justice to this 


THE COCK-FIGHT. 


CLEOPATRA AND CAESAR. 


superb picture, upon which the artist has 
lavished all the resources of his skill and 
genius, or give an accurate impression of 
its glowing beauty and its serene, impene- 
trable majesty. 

VI. 

Although Géréme is one 
of the most prolific of 
modern artists, the quantity 
of his productions has never 
impaired their quality. The 
secret of this lies in his un- 
flagging industry and _ his 
tireless capacity for taking 
pains. ‘“ My life,” he writes, 
“has been above all a life of 
work-—of incessant labor, 
for it is work aione that sat- 
isfies the mind and consoles 
the heart. As to my way of 
working, I have no manner, 
no method. I have studied 
nature much, and in many 
countries, and have conse- 
quently learned a good 
many things which I try to 
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put into practice, always seeking to re- 
main natural and true, forcing myself 
faithfully to depict the character of the 
epoch which I represent on the canvas” 
—Gérome’s attainments as an archeologist 
would, considered alone, give him eminence 
—“endeavoring to say much in a few 
words. Itis a difficult task, and I have 
been sometimes happy enough to succeed; 
but, in spite of great efforts, not always. 
I am at work early every morning, and only 
leave my studio when day has fled; and 
this since my youth. It is one of the ex- 
amples I try to set my pupils, that of being 
an ardent and indefatigable worker every 
day and under all circumstances.” 

Two phases of Géréme’s career remain 
to be mentioned—his work as a sculptor 
and his achievements as a teacher > Al- 
though he essayed this branch of art late 
in life his success as a sculptor has been 
marked. From the first all of his can- 
vases have shown a strikingly plastic qual- 
ity as well as a consummate knowledge of 
art, and his statues make clear that along 
with a most surprising skill in handling the 
clay, rivalling if not equalling his skill with 
the brush, there has gone in his new de- 
parture his splendid ability to seize an in- 
teresting, important idea and crystallize it 
into a work of art. His “Omphale” and 
“Gladiators,” both marked by the sure 
and delicate touch that characterizes his 
canvases, won a medal of the second class 
when displayed at the Exposition of 1878, 
nd his “ Anacreon Dancing with Bacchus 
and Cupid,” a masterpiece which is now in 
the Jacobson Museum at Copenhagen, 
received a medal of the first class at the 
Salon of 1881. 

Since then Géréme has executed ex 
-quisite statuettes of “ Phryne” and “ L’Ai- 
mée,” and his “ Tanagra,” one of the 
glories of the Salon when exhibited there 
in 1888, was at once purchased by the 
French Government for the Luxembourg. 
The idea of the “ Tanagra” is to indicate 
the transition from the formal sculpture of 
Egypt to the mobile art of Greece. The 
artist, taking the little town of Tanagra as 
a type, has fashioned in clay a nude but 
modest Greek nymph—a figure of classic 
beauty—seated with pick and shovel near 
her on the ground and holding in her 
hand one of those graceful figurines of 
which within the last thirty years the soils 
of Greece and Asia Minor have yielded 
‘to the explorer such an abundant harvest. 


The idea sought for is most happily con- 
veyed, and it may be added here that 


Gérome, remembering the brilliant use of * 


color by the Greek sculptors and with a 
taste that is rarely at fault, has applied it 
to his sculpture with almost complete suc- 
cess. He colored his “ ‘Tanagra”’ most 
delicately, and, it is interesting to record, 
so particular was he to secure the proper 
effect that he had agents searching for 
two years among the Italian quarries be- 


_ fore he secured a marble that would take 
the pigment in a way satisfactory to him. 


~ But, despite his splendid achievements 
as a painter and sculptor, it is, perhaps, as 
a teacher that Gérome has most influenced 
contemporary art. 

“ My method of teaching,” writes Gé- 
rome—I quote from him for the last time 
—‘is very simple, but this simplicity is the 
result of long experience. ‘The question 
is to lead young people into a straightfor- 
ward, true path; to provide them with a 
compass which will keep them from going 
astray; to habituate them to love nature, 
and to regard it with an eye at once intelli- 
gent, delicate and firm, being mindful also 
of the plastic side. Some know how to 
copy a thing and will reproduce it almost 
exactly; others put into it poetry, charm 
and power, and make of it a work of art. 
The first are workmen, the second are ar- 
tists. An abyss separates the mason from 
the architect. ‘To-day, in this epoch of 
moral and intellectual disorder, there seems 
a sovereign contempt for those who seek 
to elevate themselves, to move the specta- 
tor, to have some imagination; for those 
who are not content to remain fettered to 
earth, dabbling in the mud of realism. It 
is to-day the fashion to which all the world 
offers sacrifice, because it is only granted 
to a few to have a well-balanced mind, 
and because it is easier to paint three fried 
eggs than it is to execute the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel. But all this will pass like 
a shadowy phantom and it need not make 
us uneasy.” 


VII. 


Gérome for many years past has had his 
home and studio on the Boulevard de 
Clichy, in one of the pleasantest portions 
of Paris. Call there on almost any morn- 
ing of the year and you will receive a cor- 
dial greeting from the master. Let me 
picture him as he looks in his seventy-sec- 
ond year. A handsome, oval face, much 


KING CANDAULES. 
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browned by long contact with the rays of 
the African sun, is windowed by a wealth 
of fine, white hair, brushed straight back 
from a high, broad forehead. A heavy 
moustache, now fast turning gray, hides a 
well-shaped mouth, the delicacy of which 
is accentuated by a firm, finely moulded 
chin. ‘The swelling nostrils of the aqui- 
line nose and the erect carriage of the 
slender figure bespeak the soldier. In- 
deed, Gérome comes of a fighting race and 
a born captain was lost in the making of 
the painter. Your cultured Frenchman is 
always a charraimg conversationalist, and 


ent inspiration from the past, have done 
so much to enrich and dignify modern 
art. I can only venture to indicate the 
distinctive qualities that have made him 
famous. That he has limitations, and 
serious ones, no one is more prompt to 
admit than Gérome himself. The realists 


affirm, with some measure of truth, that 
his hand lacks often suppleness, and the ro- 
mancists and impressionists, not without 
reason, that he has never mastered the se- 
cret of painting human flesh, and is want- 
ing in color, with much more of the same 
Fromentin, an 


order. But admirable 


THE DEATH OF CAESAR, 


Gérome, gay and pensive by turns, is no 
exception to the rule. He talks as he 
paints, and his conversation is always 
luminous, sparkling, witty and full of 
charm. Ina word, the impression created 
at a first meeting and confirmed by time 
is that of an active, vigorous, sympathetic 
personality—a man elected to lead where 
others follow. 

F When older and abler men have been 
hushed into admiring silence by the beauty 
and power of Gérome’s achievements it 
would be folly for me to attempt any ade- 
quate analysis of the varied and finished art 
of the man “ in whose hands more than those 
of any one else rest the noble traditions of a 
great and learned school ”—the illustrious 
band of neo-Greeks, who, drawing rever- 


painter and a still more admirable critic, 
has somewhere defined painting as the art 
of representing the invisible by means of 
the visible—the art of suggesting things un- 
seen by means of the things that we see. 
Measured by this test, and I know of no 
better one, Gérome takes his place among 
the great. He always has a story to tell, 
he always tells it well, and the average ob- 
server, penetrated by the truth, the pathos 
and the power of such a picture as the 
* Roman Slave Mart” or “The Christian 
Martyr’s Last Prayer,” sees only the trag- 
edy and forgets to criticise. Above all, 
Gérome has strength, distinction and abid- 
ing respect for his art. These are rare 
qualities in any age and they make his 
fame secure. 
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FROM CUXHAVEN TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 
BY ALLERS., 


Lllustrated from Drawings by the Author. 


THE LAnp. 


Thursday, February 12.— 
A trip to Bethlehem over 
hill and dale. Such a filthy 
hole as Bethlehem I have 
never seen. The police reg- 
ulations defied. Streets 
thronged with the same 
motley crowd of Arabs, 
camels, Jews, Christian 
scholars, rose- wreaths, pil- 
grims, monks, learned men 
more or less malodorous, ~ 
beggars, blind men, negroes, 
soldiers, processions and 
filth. Amid all this baskets 
of beautiful flowers arc 
offered for sale, and the 
maidens and children are 
handsome. Rose-wreaths constituteacon- of the Nativity the same theatrical ex- 
siderable industry here. In the Church — travagant performances and rushing about 


THE WALLS OF JERUSALEM FROM THE ROAD 
TO BETHLEHEM. 


THE WALLS OF JERUSALEM FROM THE ROAD TO BETHLEHEM. 
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with lamps. In the Chapel of the Nativity 
stood a Turkish soldier, with sabre and 
loaded musket, ready to subdue strife 
and prevent any pistol-shooting between 
the priests and followers of the Greek 
and Romish Churches. These faithful 
Christians frequently attack and murder 
each other, and play all sorts of stupid 
tricks on the Jews. It is fortunate that 
the Turks are in authority. What would 


GUARDING THE CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY. 


~~~—4 be the state of affairs if 
restraint were im- 
posed on the _ hostile 
Christian sects ? 
Friday, February 13. 
—Another day of cloud- 
less sky and mild tem- 
perature. To-day a 
grand donkey-ride to 
the Mount of Olives, a 
trying trip for the pa- 
tient beasts. At first a 
steep descent into the 
Valley of Kedron, and 
then the ascent up the 
steep rugged sides of 
the Mount of Olives. 
Everywhere ruins, heaps 
of stone, Jewish graves, 
olive-trees and curious 
modern buildings, sa- 
cred spots, sites of leg- 
ends, and again miserable begging lepers, 
who got allour small change fromus. The 
guide had some Scriptural quotation to 
associate with every nook and corner of 
the mountain, but I did not allow his de- 
tailed account to distract my thoughts 
from the grand yet simple impression of 
the scene and its associations as a whole. 
Still, in such a spot one would prefer to be 
without a guide. The panorama from the 


ON THE WAY TO THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 
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FROM CUXHAVEN TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BETHLEHEM VIEWED FROM THE CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY. 


VEGETABLE MARKET—FLOWER DEALERS, 


POPULAR LIFE IN BETHLEHEM 
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Mount of Olives was magnificent and ful- 
filled all our expectations. Looking down 
upon Jerusalem across the Vale of Kedron 
we got our first distinct impression of the 
city and environs as a whole as we had pict- 
ured it—towering and majestic, with mas- 
sive walls, gleaming cupolas and strong 
gates. Our approach to the city from the 
Jaffa side had been somewhat disappoint- 
ing. The other side was, however, no less 
barren mountain-land, parched by the sun’s ' 
fierce rays. In the distance the shimmer- 
ing mirror of the Dead Sea, and, rising be- 
yond, the desert and mountains of Arabia. ‘ 

. Even now three of our companions are on 
> their way from the Dead Sea to visit Jeri- 
- choand the ford of Jordan. Demetrius 
-* N. Domian, his cook and an Arab accom- 
pany themas guides. It is a hard ride for 

the short time. 

Returning homeward we had a very 
picturesque ride through Kedron or the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, passing Absalom’s 
tomb. To our left was a wild den of 
thieves and lepers. Then upward through 


the Citadel and the Jaffa gate. Beforethe 
f door of our hotel a Turk slumbered peace- 
; AY fully on the ground. 
1 uo After dinner we visited the German 
BACKSHEESH ? colony founded by the Wurtemburger 
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ON THE ROAD TO BETHLEHEM. 


DILETTANTE WORK IN BETHLEHEM. 
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PARTING WITH THE LAST GERMAN AT BAB-EL-WAD. 


A BEDOUIN CAMP AT BETHLEHEM. 
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Templars. Mr. Hoffmanzi, 7 
the principal of the united ~~ 

Templar colonies of the Holy 
Land, gave us a most friend- 
ly reception, and enlightened 
us as to the condition of the 
prosperous settlement. It was 
the hour of evensong, and we 
listened awhile to the fresh 
voices of the chubby-faced, 
healthy-looking children, who 
spoke both Swabian (the dia- 
lect of Wurtemburg) and Ara- 
bic. We reached a brewery 
and brought ourselves and 
our donkeys to anchor. Tow- 
ard evening we were visited 
by the dignitaries of the tem- 
ple as we sat chatting over 
our parting glass of Jerusa- 
lem wine. On the return 
-Beurath, Hempell and I led 
the way, under the guidance 
of the blond-bearded chap- 
lain, through the royal gar- 
den and the old cisterns, a 
romantic ride, but as_ neck- 


cus. Now homeward in the (@ 
golden tints of evening. ‘r 


(To be continued.) Bs 
HALT AT THE DEAD SEA. 


‘EIGHT BOTTLES OF JORDAN WATER OUGHT TO DO FOR THE IMMEDIATE NEED OF THE FAMILY 
FOR CHRISTENING WATER. BEFORE THAT'S FINISHED, I MAY COME AGAIN.” 
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LOVE’S MESSENGERS. 
From a painting by Charles Chaplin. 
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HOMAS HARDY, whose “ Jude the 
Obscure ” is one of the most talked 
about books of the hour, is regarded by 
many, and not with- 
out reason, as the 
foremost English 
writer of fiction now 
living. Hewasborn 
in Dorsetshire, Eng- 
land, something 
over fifty years ago, 
and began life as an 
architect. He did 
not discover his tal- 
ent for fiction until 
he was thirty years 
old, when he wrote 
a novel called “ Des- 
perate Remedies.” 
In 1872 he _ pub- 
lished “ Under the 
Greenwood Tree” 
and in 1874 “Far 
trom the Madding 
Crowd.” These 
books won him rec- 
ognition as a writer 
possessing rare 
knowledge of hu- 
man nature, skill in 
character  delinea- 
tion and dramatic 
power. For more 
than twenty years he has lived and 
worked at Max Gate, near Dorchester, 
within site of the rustic scenes which he 
loves to depict. His skill in portraying 
the English peasantry has been compared 


JUSTICE STEPHEN J. FIELD. 


to that of Shakespeare. He has no fixed 
methods of composition, but writes slowly 
and revises with infinite care. Mr. Hardy 
was engaged on 
™ “Jude the Obscure” 
from 1887 until the 
end of 1894. 
* % 


I COMMEND to all 
writers, and to all 
lovers of good Eng- 
lish as well, the little 
book on “The Art 
of Newspaper Mak- 
ing” that has re- 
cently come from 
the pen of that alert 
and vigorous veter- 
an, Charles A. Dana, 
for nothing so lu- 
minous and instruc- 
tive has fallen in 
my way in many a 
day. And that re- 
minds me that Mr. 
Dana, if he were so 
minded, could write 
a volume of recollec- 
tions that would sur- 
pass in interest and 
variety anything of 
the sort published 
during the last three 
decades. There have been few men of 
note during the past half century with 
whom he has not touched elbows. Asa 
young man he shared in the historic fail- 
ure at Brook Farm, an later as manag- 
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MISS GEORGIA CAYVAN, 


ing editor of the TZribune under Hor- 
ace Greeley helped to make that journal 
a power inthe land. As Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, in the most fearful period 
of the contest between the States, he fur- 
ther developed his executive talent and 
got the training of a man of affairs at a 
time when human character was tested as 
in the white heatof a furnace. For nearly 
thirty years as editor of the Sw he has 
been a picturesque and potential factor in 
current affairs. From his youth up he has 
been a student of men and books—his 
mind is stored with the literary treasures 
of thirty centuries—and in later years an 
extensive traveller in many lands. All his 
life he has been the unyielding foe of cant, 
sham and hypocrisy. Moreover, at seventy- 
eight he has the physical vigor and mental 
alertness of most men of fifty. If such a 
man were to write his autobiography there 
is small reason for believing that it would 
wa.t for a publisher. 


RuUDYARD KIPLING was born in India, but 
of English stock. He is closely identified 
in his life and works with the greatest of 
England’s possessions, whose strange life 
he was the first to reveal to a wondering 
world, and his knowledge of the other Brit- 
ish colonies is almost equally minute. By 
ties of marriage he is in some degree an 
American, and his home for several years 
past has been in this country. His prose 
and his verse show all the traits that might 


be expected from this singularly varied 
range of experience. They have the glow 
and fervor of one who has within him the 
spirit of conquest that marks the Anglo- 
Saxon race. ‘They ring likea trumpet and 
stir the blood, and appeal not to the narrow 
patriotism of a single land or a single frac: 
tion of the men who have subdued all ri- 
vals in every quarter of the globe, but are 
a sort of reveille to rouse them all to the 
greatness and vastness of an imperial des- 
tiny. 
* 
* 

who has just been 
awarded the prize of $10,000 offered by 
a New York newspaper for the best serial 
story submitted by an American author, is 
a strikingly handsome man of middle age. 
Like his father before him, he possesses 
a splendid physique and looks the athlete 
rather than the successful maker of books. 
For several years past he has been a resi- 
dent of the island of Jamaica, in the West 
Indies, and before that lived for a long 
time at Sag Harbor, Long Island. He 
has all of John Burroughs’s love of the 
country and solitude, and does not believe 
that men were made to live in cities. ‘The 
younger Hawthorne was educated abroad, 
and until after he was twenty-five had no 
thought of following a literary career. 
The success of his first novel encouraged 
him to continue, and he has since written 
and published not less than a dozen essays 
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in fiction, besides preparing the standard 
life of his father. Literary circles await 
with keen interest the publication of the 
story for which such a handsome sum has 
been paid him. 
* 
* 

AND that reminds me that these are, in- 
deed, the palmy days of the novelist. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward is said to have been 
paid not iess than $25,000 for the serial 
rights of the story now running in the 
Century. J. M. Barrie was paid a sum 
more than half as large for his new 
story, “ Sentimental Tommy,” which began 
in the January number of Scribner's Mag- 
sine, and it is understood that the Messrs. 
Scribner have refused an offer of $5000 
from an English magazine for the right of 
simultaneous publication. But it is Hall 


Caine who, next to Mrs. Ward, has secured 
the record prices for serial rights in con- 
nection with the book he is now preparing. 
the English serial rights he will re- 
ceive $7500; from America he wiil receive 
at the rate of three cents a word, and fees 
from other sources will bring the total 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


JULIA WARD HOWE, 


amount realized by the serial rights of this. 
new novel up to close upon $15,000. This. 
is even better than the prices which Emile 
Zola commands, and yet for his first novel, 
published a little over ten years ago, Caine 
received only $375, and laughingly con- 
fesses that he was very glad to get even 
that. For some time before his death the 
late Robert Louis Stevenson earned not 
less than $20,000 a year with his pen, 
and his books continue to sell so well that 
for months past his widow has received an. 
income of $250 a week from a subscription 
edition of his works put forth by an Ameri- 
can publishing house. These are, indeed, 
the palmy days of the novelist. 
* * 


His books are not literature in the 
broader, truer sense of the term, but there 
are thousands on both sides of the sea to 
whom the announcement that Jules Verne 
will write no more will bring a keen sense 
of personal loss. The venerable French- 
man has no record of struggle in his early 
years. Unlike most authors his work was 
appreciated and paid for from the first, 
and his popularity was equally rapid. In 
forty years he has written more than eighty 
books, and believes that the time has now 
come when he should lay down his pen for 
good andall. M. Verneis a warm admirer 
of Americans and used to delight to put 
them in his books. He wanted at one: 
time to come over here and lecture, but. 
was in the end persuaded that his igno- 
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rance of English would invite failure. His 
home for many years past has been in 
Amiens, whose quiet, old-world atmosphere 
he prefers to gay Paris. In social life, as 
his portrait indicates, he is cheery, hearty 
and genial. 
* 

Has Marion Crawford already given us 
the best that is in him? is a question that 
has been asked by many who have read 
the popular novelist’s latest book, “Casa 
Braccio.””. Mr. Crawford’s diction is al- 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


for whose coming we have been waiting 
so long. 

* * 

* 

THE death of the younger Dumas makes 
Victorien Sardou the dean, as he has long 
been the most popular and, in a pecuniary 
way, the most successful of French drama- 
tists. Sardou's career has been more or less 
romantic. He was born in Paris in 1831, 
and in his youth studied medicine. His 
father, a professor of literature, who is, I 
think, still living, drifted into financial | 


CHARKLES A. DANA, 


ways felicitous; he is a keen and close 
observer: he has the dramatic instinct, 
and he knows how to tell a story well. 
But with all his gifts he has not the 
power of moving human hearts, without 
which there can be no enduring success 
in the world of art or letters. ‘The con- 
viction strengthens that Mr. Crawford's 
knowledge of human nature is rather the 
result of observation and thought than of 
intuition, and that in consequence he has 
narrowly, but none the less surely, missed 
real greatness. We shall have to look 
elsewhere for the great American novelist ¥. MARION CRAWFORD, 
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MME, ALBANI. 


difficulties, and the son had to give up 
medicine and help the family by teaching 
philosophy and mathematics. He also 
wrote trifles for the smaller newspapers. 
Then he turned his attention to writing 
plays. His first effort, a comedy, pro- 
duced in 1854, was a complete failure. 
Three years later poor Sardou was living 
in a garret, hardly earning enough to pro- 
vide him with the necessaries of life. Ex- 
posure and privation brought on an at- 
tack of typhoid fever. A kindly neighbor, 
Mlle. de Brecourt, nursed him through his 
illness. He recovered and married his in- 
teresting nurse, who introduced him to 
the famous actress, Dejazet. Thereupon 
Sardou began to write for the stage, and 
in a few years won fame and wealth as an 
author. He is now very rich and lives in 
splendid style at Marly-le-Roi, near Paris. 
* 
* 

SPEAKING of Sardou reminds me that 
Bronson Howard, who holds in America 
much the same position that the former 
does in France, has just spent a vear and 
ahalf ona play which he now refuses to 
produce, because he does not believe it 
up to the standard of his previous work 


This bit of news will not be wholly sur- 
prising to those who know the man and 
his methods, for no dramatist ever took 
himself and his calling more seriously than 
does Mr. Howard. He turns out no pot- 
boilers. The plays he writes are meant 
to do honor to himself and make money 
for his managers. He takes no chances. 
He writes carefully and closely, and if, 
when completed, his work does not satisfy 
him, he will not allow it to be produced. 
All of which explains why he has shelved 
the manuscript upon which he has recent- 
ly been at work. However, Mr. Howard 
can afford to be fastidious, for his plays 
now on the boards yield him an income 
that a prince might envy. On the other 
hand, David Belasco, Mr. Howard’s wor- 
thiest American rival, has just scored the 
most brilliant dramatic success of the sea- 
son in “ The Heart of Maryland,” a play of 
which any dramatist might well be proud. 
Mr. Belasco is improving all the time, 
and as he is still a young man has before 


him a future richin promise. 
* * 


Ir is-gratifying to know that Georgia 
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LOVE'S MESSENGERS. 
From a painting by Charles Chaplin. 


_ HARDY, whose “ Jude the 

Obscure ” is one of the most talked 
about books of the hour, is regarded by 
many, and not with- 
out reason, as the 
foremost English 
writer of fictionnow {| 
living. Hewasborn |. 
in Dorsetshire, Eng- 
land, something 
over fifty years ago, 
and began life as an 
architect. He did 
not discover his tal- 
ent for fiction until 
he was thirty years 
old, when he wrote 
a novel called “ Des- 
perate Remedies.” 
In 1872 he pub- 
lished “ Under the 
Greenwood Tree” 
and in 1874 “Far 
from the Madding 
Crowd.” These 
books won him rec- 
ognition as a writer 
possessing rare 
knowledge of hu- 
man nature, skill in 
character  delinea- 
tion and dramatic 
power. For more 
than twenty years he has lived and 
worked at Max Gate, near Dorchester, 
within site of the rustic scenes which he 
loves to depict. His skill in portraying 
the English peasantry has been compared 


JUSTICE STEPHEN J. FIELD. 


to that of Shakespeare. He has no fixed 
methods of composition, but writes slowly 
and revises with infinite care. Mr. Hardy 
was engaged on 
™ “Jude the Obscure” 
from 1887 until the 

end of 1894. 

* 


I COMMEND to all 
writers, and to all 
lovers of good Eng- 
lish as well, the little 
book on “The Art 
of Newspaper Mak- 
ing” that has re- 
cently come from 
the pen of that alert 
and vigorous veter- 
an, Charles A. Dana, 
for nothing so lu- 
minous and instruc- 
tive has fallen in 
my way in many a 
day. And that re- 
minds me that Mr. 
Dana, if he were so 
minded, could write 
a volume of recollec- 
tions that would sur- 
pass in interest and 
variety anything of 
the sort published 
during the last three 
decades. ‘There have been few men of 
note during the past half century with 
whom he has not touched elbows. Asa 
young man he shared in the historic fail- 
ure at Brook Farm, and later as manag- 
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MISS GEORGIA CAYVAN, 


ing editor of the Zyribune under Hor- 
ace Greeley helped to make that journal 
a power inthe land. As Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, in the most fearful period 
of the contest between the States, he fur- 
ther developed his executive talent and 
got the training of a man of affairs at a 
time when human character was tested as 
in the white heat of a furnace. For nearly 
thirty years as editor of the Sw he has 
been a picturesque and potential factor in 
current affairs. From his youth up he has 
been a student of men and books—his 
mind is stored with the literary treasures 
of thirty centuries—and in later years an 
extensive traveller in many lands. All his 
life he has been the unyielding foe of cant, 
sham and hypocrisy. Moreover, at seventy- 
eight he has the physical vigor and mental 
alertness of most men of fifty. If sucha 
man were to write his autobiography there 
is small reason for believing that it would 
want for a publisher. 

RupyArD KIPLinG was born in India, but 
of English stock. He is closely identified 
in his life and works with the greatest of 
England’s possessions, whose strange life 
he was the first to reveal to a wondering 
world, and his knowledge of the other Brit- 
ish colonies is almost equally minute. By 
ties of marriage he is in some degree an 
American, and his home for several years 
past has been in this country. His prose 
and his verse show all the traits that might 


be expected from this singularly varied 
range of experience. They have the glow 
and fervor of one who has within him the 
spirit of conquest that marks the Anglo- 
Saxon race. They ring likea trumpet and 
stir the blood, and appeal not to the narrow 
patriotism of a single land or a single frac. 
tion of the men who have subdued all ri- 
vals in every quarter of the globe, but are 
a sort of reveille to rouse them all to the 
greatness and vastness of an imperial des- 
tiny. 
* 
* 

JuLt1an HAWTHORNE, who has just been 
awarded the prize of $10,000 offered by 
a New York newspaper for the best serial 
story submitted by an American author, is 
a strikingly handsome man of middle age. 
Like his father before him, he possesses 
a splendid physique and looks the athlete 
rather than the successful maker of books. 
For several years past he has been a resi- 
dent of the island of Jamaica, in the West 
Indies, and before that lived for a long 
time at Sag Harbor, Long Island. He 
has all of John Burroughs’s love of the 
country and solitude, and does not believe 
that men were made to live in cities. The 
younger Hawthorne was educated abroad, 
and until after he was twenty-five had no 
thought of following a literary career. 
The success of his first novel encouraged 
him to continue, and he has since written 
and published not less than a dozen essays 


BRONSON HOWARD. 
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in fiction, besides preparing the standard 
life of his father. Literary circles await 
with keen interest the publication of the 
story for which such a handsome sum has 
been paid him. 

* 

AND that reminds me that these are, in- 
deed, the palmy days of the novelist. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward is said to have been 
paid not less than $25,000 for the serial 
rights of the story now running in the 
Century. J. M. Barrie was paid a sum 
more than half as large for his new 
story, “ Sentimental Tommy,” which began 
in the January number of Seribner’s Mag- 
azine, and it is understood that the Messrs. 
Scribner have refused an offer of $5000 
from an English magazine for the right of 
simultaneous publication. But it is Hall 
Caine who, next to Mrs. Ward, has secured 
the record prices for serial rights in con- 
nection with the book he is now preparing. 
For the English serial rights he will re- 
ceive $7500; from America he wiil receive 
at the rate of three cents a word, and fees 
from other sources wili bring the total 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


JULIA WARD HOWE, 


amount realized by the serial rights of this. 
new novel up to close upon $15,000. This. 
is even better than the prices which Emile 
Zola commands, and yet for his first novel, 
published a little over ten years ago, Caine 
received only $375, and laughingly con- 
fesses that he was very glad to get even 
that. For some time before his death the 
late Robert Louis Stevenson earned not 
less than $20,000 a year with his pen, 
and his books continue to sell so well that 
for months past his widow has received an 
income of $250 a week from a subscription 
edition of his works put forth by an Ameri- 
can publishing house. These are, indeed, 
the palmy days of the novelist. 
* 


His books are not literature in the 
broader, truer sense of the term, but there 
are thousands on both sides of the sea to 
whom the announcement that Jules Verne 
will write no more will bring a keen sense 
of personal loss. ‘The venerable French- 
man has no record of struggle in his early 
years. Unlike most authors his work was 
appreciated and paid for from the first, 
and his popularity was equally rapid. In 
forty years he has written more than eighty 
books, and believes that the time has now 
come when he should lay down his pen for 
good andall. M. Verneis a warm admirer 
of Americans and used to delight to put 
them in his books. He wanted at one 
time to come over here and lecture, but 
was in the end persuaded that his igno- 
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rance of English would invite failure. His 
home for many years past has been in 
Amiens, whose quiet, old-world atmosphere 
he prefers to gay Paris. In social life, as 
his portrait indicates, he is cheery, hearty 
and genial. 
* 

Has Marion Crawford already given us 
the best that is in him? is a question that 
has been asked by many who have read 
the popular novelist’s latest book, “ Casa 
Braccio.” Mr. Crawford’s diction is al- 


CHARLES A. DANA. 


ways felicitous; he is a keen and close 
observer ; he has the dramatic instinct, 
and he knows how to tell a story well. 
But with all his gifts he has not the 
power of moving human hearts, without 
which there can be no enduring success 
in the world of art or letters. The con- 
viction strengthens that Mr. Crawford’s 
knowledge of human nature is rather the 
result of observation and thought than of 
intuition, and that in consequence he has 
narrowly, but none the less surely, missed 
real greatness. We shall have to look 
elsewhere for the great American novelist 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


for whose coming we have been waiting 
so long. 

* 

* 

THE death of the younger Dumas makes 
Victorien Sardou the dean, as he has long 
been the most popular and, in a pecuniary 
way, the most successful of French drama- 
tists. Sardou’s career has been more or less 
romantic. He was born in Paris in 1831, 
and in his youth studied medicine. His 
father, a professor of literature, who is, I 
think, still living, drifted into financial 
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MME. ALBANI, 


difficulties, and the son had to give up 
medicine and help the family by teaching 
philosophy and mathematics. He also 
wrote trifles for the smaller newspapers. 
Then he turned his attention to writing 
plays. His first effort, a comedy, pro- 
duced in 1854, was a complete failure. 
Three years later poor Sardou was living 
in a garret, hardly earning enough to pro- 
vide him with the necessaries of life. Ex- 
posure and privation brought on an at- 
tack of typhoid fever. A kindly neighbor, 
Mlle. de Brecourt, nursed him through his 
illness. He recovered and married his in- 
teresting nurse, who introduced him to 
the famous actress, Dejazet. Thereupon 
Sardou began to write for the stage, and 
in a few years won fame and wealth as an 
author. He is now very rich and lives in 
splendid style at Marly-le-Roi, near Paris. 
* * 


SPEAKING of Sardou reminds me that 
Bronson Howard, who holds in America 
much the same position that the former 
does in France, has just spent a year and 
a half on a play which he now refuses to 
produce, because he does not believe it 
up to the standard of his previous work. 


This bit of news will not be wholly sur- 
prising to those who know the man and 
his methods, for no dramatist ever took 
himself and his calling more seriously than 
does Mr. Howard. He turns out no pot- 
boilers. The plays he writes are meant 
to do honor to himself and make money 
for his managers. He takes no chances. 
He writes carefully and closely, and if, 
when completed, his work does not satisfy 
him, he will not allow it to be produced. 
All of which explains why he has shelved 
the manuscript upon which he has recent- 
ly been at work. However, Mr. Howard 
can afford to be fastidious, for his plays 
now on the boards yield him an income 
that a prince might envy. On the other 
hand, David Belasco, Mr. Howard’s wor- 
thiest American rival, has just scored the 
most brilliant dramatic success of the sea- 
son in “ The Heart of Maryland,” a play of 
which any dramatist might well be proud. 
Mr. Belasco is improving all the time, 
and as he is still a young man has before 
him a future rich in promise. 
* 
* 
Ir is gratifying to know that Georgia 
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Cayvan, who created the heroines of nearly 
all of Mr. Belasco’s earlier plays, is rapid- 
ly recovering from the dangerous surgical 
operation she was recently compelled to 
undergo, and will soon resume her profes- 
sional engagements. Miss Cayvan’s per- 
sonality is a gracious and wholesome one -- 
few modern actresses can give truer ex 
pression to a refined womanhood—and 
her return to the stage will be warmly 
welcomed by a numerous body of ad- 
mirers. 
+ 

A LETTER from a friend now residing in 
London gives some interesting bits of gos- 
sip about three masterful figures in the art 
worid—Sir Frederic Leighton, William 
Holman Hunt and the venerable John 
Ruskin. “The president of the Royal 
Academy,” writes my informant, “is a 
many-sided man. Besides being a skilled 
musician he is an accomplished linguist 
and familiar with the finest works of Ger- 
man, French and Italian authors, the 
beauties of which have not been diluted 
by translating. In conversation he is al- 
ways interesting and often brilliant. Sir 
Frederic lives in Kensington, and _ his 


SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON, 


WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT. 


house is one of the most beautiful in Eng- 
land. His methods as a painter are all 
his own. He never works continuously 
and exclusively upon one painting, but 
always has half a dozen or more can- 
vases under way. He devotes himself 
awhile to one and then works on another, 
and by degrees goes the rounds. He tells 
me that he finds this system more refresh- 
ing mentally and in the end more pro- 
ductive.” 

“T passed a few hours the other day,” 
my correspondent continues, “ at that fasci- 
nating place, Draycott Lodge, the home of 
William Holman Huntand his happy house- 
hold. In the quiet afternoon, when other 
luncheon guests had taken their leave, I 
had a long talk with Mr. Hunt, in which he 
told much of his early life. I have always 
felt there was a great deal of the prophet 
and the poet as well as of the painter in 
Mr. Hunt, but I never realized until I 
had this talk with him how much of com- 
bative force there is in him, or how strenu- 
ous a struggle he had to make in the 
beginning in order to follow his true voca~ 
tion, and how stoutly he fought against 
and conquered an army of obstacles. He 
has given up his studio at Jerusalem and 
proposes to spend his remaining years in 
England. Although close upon seventy 
he is still alert and vigorous and busy with 
plans for the future. He paints several 
hours daily, and two or three of the can- 
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vases he has now under way promise 
to equal anything that has come trom his 
brush in the past. He paints slowly, and 
in his methods confirms the old saying that 
genius is nothing more nor less than an 
infinite capacity for taking pains.” 

“Mr. Hunt told me,” my friend con- 
cludes, “that one of the most potent influ- 
ences in shaping his career and formulating 
his artistic creed was his reading, at the age 
of eighteen, of Ruskin’s ‘ Modern Painters,’ 
and that reminds me to tell you that news 
has lately come from the Lake Country 
that Ruskin is again suffering from the 
strange form of dementia that has clouded 


BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


his later life and compelled him for years 
past to lead the life ofa hermit. His phys- 
ical powers are also reported to be rapidly 
failing, andthe end may come at any time.” 
* * 
* 

From the source just quoted from I am 
also favored with a pleasant glimpse of the 
life Mme. Albani leads in England. The 
famous singer has two homes, one in Lon- 
don and the other in the north of Scot- 
land. She always returns to England in 
time for the London season. In the 
middle of July, when the gayety is over, 
she goes to her country home accompanied 
by her husband and son, the latter a fine 
manly chap of fourteen, who is now a 
student at Eton. 


LOUISE MICHEL. 


Jut1a Warp Howe will erelong follow 
the example of Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and celebrate her eightieth birthday. Than 
Mrs. Howe few women have filled a larger 


JULES VERNE. 
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space in modern life. Her “ Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” was the noblest piece of 
verse evoked by the Civil War, but she is 
more than a poet; she is a thinker and 
scholar, and these are rare things in a 
woman. She reads half a dozen different 
languages, and has outstripped most men 
in the higher walks of philosophy and lit- 
erature. And let me add that she is one 
of the handsomest old women I have ever 
met, with a finely moulded chin and neck, 
mobile lips, an aristocratic nose and in- 
tensely expressive eyes. 


ANOTHER famous woman, who will soon 
pass her eightieth birthday, is Florence 
Nightingale, whose later years have but 
confirmed the promise of her fine maturi- 
ty. The great nurse has devoted much 
of her time and energy for some years 
past to the promotion of sanitation in 
North Bucks, England, where she has 
spent much of her later life. She has 
been the life and soul of a movement for 
a radical reform of sanitary matters in a 


JOHN RUSKIN, 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


district where such a movement was great- 
ly needed. 

TuHOosE who have met Louise Michel 
since her arrival in America have found 
that impressions based upon hearsay only 
are often sadly at fault, for the noted com- 
munist is not the raging lioness she has 
often been painted, but a really woman- 
ly woman. Picture a pale, sweet-faced, 
white-haired woman, wearing a simple 
black gown and bonnet, and you will have 
atolerably accurate portrait of the Michel. 

* * 


Tue latest accessions to the ranks of the 
author-statesmen are Justice Stephen J. 
Field and ex- President Benjamin Harrison. 
Justice Field’s name appears on the title- 
page of a delightful volume of recollec- 
tions of the early days in California, and 
General Harrison is writing for a woman’s 
journal a series of signally lucid essays on 
the theory and practice of government. 
Both men write unusually well and con- 
firm the old saying that the man who has 
something to say usually finds a clear way 
of saying it. 
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FrRoM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CHERBULIEZ. 


BY CECILE BRONN. 


I. 

T was was three or four o’clock in the 
afternoon when Dr. Larrazet’s chaise, 
with its apron pushed up and its top 
thrown back, rolled through a little village 
dependency of the commune of Mailly. 
His horse stopped of its own accord at 
the carriage entrance of Choquard Farm. 
Though Dr. Larrazet was short and stout; 
though his thick, grizzled eyebrows, fall- 
ing in tufts over his eyes, made him look 
profoundly wise; though the heavy gew- 
gaws depending from his watch-chain im- 
posed an altogether needless weight upon 
his immense abdomen, he was neverthe- 
less prompt and active in all his move- 
ments. He sprang lightly to the ground, 
saying, “ Behave yourself, Charmant. I 

shall be back directly.” 

He might have spared himself the 
trouble of giving this advice, for Charmant 
was a sensible animal; she went swiftly 
when there was need of it, when the case 


in hand was a serious one, but she liked 
to stand. She allowed her master ample 
time to write his prescriptions, and he was 
sure to find her afterward standing mo- 
tionless where he had left her, her head’ 
drooping, hardly moving her ears, and 
only now and then switching her tail, 
which was a very inadequate defence 
against the flies that troubled her repose. 
Without a thought of shielding his head 
from the blaze of a July sun, Dr. Larrazet’ 
entered the court-yard, his hat in his hand, 
as was his custom, and his hand behind him. 
He went straight to the cow-house, sure of 
finding there the patient he had been 
called to see, a handsome Swiss cowherd, 
with blond hair and blue eyes, who for 
weeks now had _ hardly eaten or slept, and 
seemed to be wasting away. Dangerous 
as was his condition, the poor fellow in- 
sisted on working. At this very moment, 
seated on a one-legged stool, holding a 
tin pail between his knees, his head bent, 
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his hand outstretched, he was just beginning 
to milk acow. When he saw the doctor, 
he rose quickly, pulled off his cloth cap 
and stood twisting it between his fingers, 
while his stool, attached by a leathern 
strap to his waist, hung dangling behind 
him. The doctor questioned him, and he 
answered as well as he was able, making 
brave endeavor, with his few words of 
broken French, to explain his case, as 


MADAME PALUEL. 


Charmant, with her too short tail, endeav- 
ored to drive away the flies. Happily Dr. 
Larrazet piqued himself on his penetra- 
tion; ‘there was no need to enter into 
detail, he could understand at a glance 
both patient and disease. 

As he left the cow-house, his eyes fell 
on a little, gray-haired woman, who had 
seen him when he came in, and awaited 
him now, her nose in the air, at her kitch- 
en doorway. She wore wooden clogs, 


and the irreproachable whiteness of her. 


plaited cap contrasted sharply with her 
thin, sunburned arms and the mahogany 
hue of her neck. Over her dress she wore 
a large gray linen apron, puffed out just 
below the waist by the thick bunch of keys 
that never left her. On the forefinger of 
her right hand, which was as brown as her 
arm, glittered a massive gold ring from 


which five might have been made. Always 
busy, always in motion, with slightly an- 
gular shoulders and pointed chin, quick- 
tempered, hot-blooded, her little black 
eyes glowing and sparkling like burning 
coals, a hard, sharp voice, every word 
rather hammered out than spoken, a voice 
made for the giving of orders—such was 
Mme. Paluel, considered by all the most 
successful agriculturist in the country 
round, and the model of housekeepers. 
Her servants and workmen often thought 
her a hard mistress, and Catherine, her 
cook, thought her the most exacting of 
women and the most intolerant of waste- 
fulness. 

Mme. Paluel, however, understood the 
duties of hospitality. She invited the doc- 
tor into the dining-room, and proposed 
some slight refreshment. He declined, 
pleading his promise to Charmant. But, 
at a sign from her mistress, Catherine, a 
stout, red-faced Burgundian woman, came 
in from the kitchen, bringing ona tray a 
bottle of wine, a wine-glass, and a plate 
of maccaroons; and Dr. Larrazet, who 
knew by experience the excellent quality 
of the Bordeaux wine offered to guests at 
the Choquard Farm, made up his mind to 
let Charmant wait, and resigned himself 
to his happiness. So, while Mme. Paluel 
was uncorking the wine, he sat down in 
the shade on a wooden settle near a white 
rose-bush that climbed up to the second- 
story windows. 

“This man—is he seriously ill?” asked 
Mme. Paluel. 

“So seriously that I can do nothing for 
him. Your Swiss cowherd will never be- 
come acclimated to Seine-et-Marne. He 
has foolishly let the climate get the better 
of him, and, honestly, I know of no remedy. 
Send him back to the mountains as quickly 
as possible.” 

“What a pity!” exclaimed madame, 
mournfully, shaking her head. 

‘“‘What difference can it make to you to 
send off one man and get another?” 

“Tt is easy for you to talk, Dr. Larrazet. 
Do you think that by any chance the first 
man we tried would know how to milk 
a cow? It is something, allow me to as- 
sure you, that requires great good-nature, 
great patience, great care, and above 
everything else, neatness. Would you be- 
lieve that I caught the man who came 
before this one milking into the basin in 
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which he had brought the water to wash 
the cows’ udders?”’ 

“It was a crime, an infamy!” replied the 
doctor, rubbing his hands with evident 
telish. “ But what can be done about it? 
Don’t' take things so tragically, Mme. Pa- 
luel. You are too ready to make yourself 
trouble.” 

Dr. Larrazet was right. With every 
reason to be calmly content, Mme. Paluel 
was the most anxious and troubled of 
women, always suspicious, always uneasy 
about something or somebody; allowing 
details to assume undue importance, look- 
ing at mole-hills till they grew as large as 
mountains in her eyes. Her passion for 
order and neatness she carried beyond all 
bounds. A speck of dust, a stew-pan that 
did not shine with sufficient lustre,a broom 
out of place, a grain of dust on a table, a 
spider’s web in the dairy, was enough to 
keep her in ill-humor for half a day. When 
her stew-pans were irreproachable and 
every broom in place, having nothing to 
vex her, she tormented herself with imag- 
inary troubles. Every evening one of the 
servants carried the milk to Brie, whence 
it was sent by rail to Paris, and madame 
had never failed, on his departure, to an- 
nounce her belief that he would linger in 
some tavern on the way, and miss the 
train. She often woke with a start in the 
middle of the night, firmly convinced that 
the maid she had sent to the cellar for 
wine in the evening had not closed the 
faucet, that the cask was empty, absolutely 
empty; or that her cheeses had not been 
turned in time; or that some accident had 
happened to the best of her cows, all 
through the negligence of some imbecile 
who did not understand his business. Then 
she would learn that her milk had reached 
the station twenty minutes before the train 
started, that her cheeses had been turned 
at the proper moment, that the cask was 
not empty, that every cow was safe and 
sound; but she had had the pleasure of 
foreseeing fifty disasters without expéri- 
encing them in unpleasant reality. Her 
whole person and manner, her quick, ner- 
vous movement, her thin, sinewy throat, no 
less than her sharp speech, revealed the 
tortures her unfortunate imagination caused 
her. Though she was hardly sixty, her 
forehead and cheeks were furrowed with 
wrinkles large and small, till her face re- 
sembled a mountain-side that long rains 


have flooded. After all, it is possible that, 
had she given herself less trouble, Le Cho- 
quard would have been less ably managed 
and less prosperous. There is an old 
Italian proverb which says that the world 
belongs to the anxious. 

“T regret your loss, my dear Mme. Pa- 
luel,” the doctor went. on, “but really 
I cannot condole with you; for, if you will 
permit me to ask you, including wheat, 
oats, barley, hay, and red and white clover, 
how many acres of fertile land have you 
under cultivation ?” 

“ Five hundred and twenty,” she replied. 

“ And how many ploughs have you?” 

“ Twelve.” 

“How many horses?” 

“‘ Nineteen, and all Normandy horses.” 

“ How many cows?” 

“Thirty-three, half Flemings and half 
Bretons, and thirty of our raising.” 

“ Then four hundred sheep.” 

“Four hundred and fifty.” 

“That makes my argument all the 
stronger. I tell you, Mme. Paluel, that 
when one is owner of five hundred and 
twenty acres, nineteen horses, thirty-three 
cows, and more than four hundred sheep, 
without mentioning working oxen, one 
should leave trouble to the poor devils 
who have nothing but their two eyes to cry 
with.” 

As he spoke Dr. Larrazet looked out on 
the great paved court-yard visible from the 
window, which had been formerly a con- 
vent yard. The Revolution had trans- 
formed the convent grounds into a farm, 
but the ancient chapel, still standing, bore 
witness to the original character of the 
place; it did duty nowas a hayloft, though 
its arched windows had been left untouched 
as well as its belfry and its cross, sur- 
mounted by a large bird, not the cock that 
usually occupies this exalted position. The 
belfry had been built early in the last 
century, and the abbot, who was a Basque, 
had ornamented it with a jackdaw in sheet- 
iron; when he looked at this raven of the 
mountains, that builds its nest in crevices 
of the rock, he could fancy that he saw 
again his blessed Pyrenees. From that 
day his convent had been called Le Cho- 
quard, and the farm retained the name. 

The doctor sat facing the dove-house, 
a large, round structure, with arched open- 
ings, reared high in air, and approached 
by a corbelled staircase. Gray doves pat- 
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tered over the tiled roof on their slender 
red claws, softly cooing. Just in front of 
the dove-house rose the iron fencing of a 
reservoir which drained the stable-yard. 
Beyond the chapel were the carriage- 
houses, to the right were the stabies and 
the dairy. This court-yard was connected 
by a vaulted passageway with another, 
where, under spacious sheds, carts and 
wagons stretched in long rows to the 
sheep-fold that occupied the farther end. 
On the other side was an immense kitchen- 
garden, and above the high wall surround- 
ing it could be 
seen the tops of 
pear-trees laden 
with fruit. Asec- 
ond _ kitchen-gar- 
den served as a 
pasture for the 
turkeys and rab- 
bits that lived 
there at ease 
among raspberry 
bushes, thyme and 
cabbages. The 
raspberries that 
grew low’ were 
left for the tur- 
keys, those on the 
higher branches 
reserved for the 
table. If a rabbit 
was wanted for 


ered in the shade of an unharnessed wagon 
near by. With their clucking mingled the 
distant bleating of lambs, forlorn captives 
forsaken by their mothers, which had gone 
with the flock to the field ; the little creat- 
ures called to. them constantly, their heads 
obstinately turned toward the entrance to 
the fold. 

“T tell you,” explained Dr. Larrazet, 
“that there are many kingdoms worth 
less than this one, and you are the queen- 
mother.” 

Long ago Dr. Larrazet had given Mme. 
Paluel the title of 
queen-mother of 
Le Choquard, 
and the title did 
not at all dis- 
please her. He 
had justly re- 
proached her 
with burdening 
herself with need- 
less anxieties, but 
he made a mis- 
take when he ac- 
cused her of.not 
appreciating her 
happiness: she 
thoroughly ap- 
preciated it; she 
estimated at its 
full worth the glo- 
ry of being one 


eating, some one 
had the pleasure 
of shooting it. 
Two enormous 
teams, laden the 
one with oats, the 
other with hay, ‘ 
creaking ‘on their « write MADAME PALUEL 
axles, had just 
been driven into the court-yard. The 
oats had the hue of honey, the hay made 
all the air balmy with the mingled fra- 
grance of cows and cream, of mutton turn- 
ing on the spit, of new bread, of crisp 
cakes, of blossoming hedges, of ripening 
fruits, of exuberant life and rich abun- 
dance. The horses playfully kicked about 
in their traces and bit at each other, and 
the drivers swore at them. Six cats and 
three dogs, accustomed to such sights and 
sounds, slept tranquilly in the sun. There 
were some hens about the wagons, picking 
up the scattered grains, others were gath- 
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of the queens of 
the fertile lands of 
Seine -et - Marne ; 
she would not 
have exchanged 
her lot for that of 
the Empress of 
the Indies. Her 
very cares made 
part of her proud felicity. She pitied with 
all her heart those people who have noth- 
ing to trouble them—those women who 
have not a large establishment to govern, 
seven or eight domestics to care for, 
fifty workmen to scold and watch and 
worry, a dairy and a poultry-yard to 
manage. 

She drew up her small figure, her nostrils 
dilating, her small, sparkling eyes roving 
restlessly about her. She wasan Elizabeth 
of England, she was a Catherine of Rus- 
sia in woodenclogs. She thought, though 
she never gave the thought utterance, that 
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to the order which, thanks to her, pre- 
vailed in the place, to her careful suppres- 
sion of all waste, to her art of seizing the 
most favorable opportunities for the laying 
in of supplies, and to her tact in bargain- 
ing, were largely due the present prosper- 
ous state of affairs and the golden crowns 
deposited each year in the bank. She was 
well aware that her butter and her poultry 
brought in almost as large a sum as the 
products of the farm, and she flattered 
herself that, if the dairy one year with 
another yielded from fifteen to twenty 
thousand francs, it was because of certain 
cakes of linseed and rape that she alone 
could prepare. Atthis moment there was 
a half smile on her lips, which was her 
extreme expression of happiness. It was 
rarely that she smiled at all, and never in 
the memory of man had she been known 
to laugh. 

“ Ah, Dr. Larrazet,” she replied, filling 
up his glass, “it is useless to talk about it, 
it is very troublesome. Why, our occupa- 
tion is by no means an easy one. ‘The ex- 
pense of keeping the land in good condition 
is absolutely ruinous ; and then we must 
depend on too many things and too many 
people, on sun and rain and hail, and a 
lot of imbeciles who know nothing at all, 
and hinder rather than help. Ah, Dr. 
Larrazet, work is a hardship; it is a cross ! 
The farmer has good reason for anxiety. 
Only God knows if the next year he will 
have grain to harvest.” 

Then, raising her voice so that every 
pair of ears in the vicinity, visible or invis- 
ible, could hear, and every creature in the 
court yard, horses, hens, dogs and cats, 
could profit by her words, she went on : 

“,... May the good God have pity on 
us! Weare really ina pitiable condition ; 
we can place no dependence on any one. 
Engage servants by the year or the month, 
have your work done by the job or hire 
day-laborers, it is all the same: they all 
talk loudly, but they have as much ambi- 
tion as so many rabbits. There is no use 
trying, you find everywhere only feeble 
arms and heads turned topsy-turvy. One 
does well only what one loves to do, and 
the young people of to day love nothing 
but pleasure. This one wants to earn his 
living without work, that one is anxious to 
go to the city and live by his wits and en- 
joy himself. Buying clouds and selling 
‘the wind—that is their business. We are 


forced to employ Belgians, and the Bel- 
gians, of course, ruined by such an exam- 
ple, are beginning to demand exorbitant 
wages, besides which, at the first whim 
that enters their heads they will pack off 
and leave you. Yesterday a dozen of 
them left us without a word of warning in 
the busiest part of the season. Really, I 
am puzzled to know what we shall do. I 
wonder what the world is coming to.” 

“Don’t alarm yourself, madame,” re- 
plied Dr. Larrazet. “We are living in an 
age that welcomes change and novelty. 
We have not become a republic for noth- 
ing. Intimes past every man desired to 
pass his life in the house where he was 
born ; but that sort of life is little appre- 
ciated nowadays; it seems stagnation to us. 
Land circulates from hand to hand, and 
man circulates also; then there are the 
railroads inviting totravel. They go from 
place to place, from country to country, as 
the wind blows them, as hope or inclination 
prompts. Some de well, some bitterly re- 
pent their folly. Your Swiss herdsman, 
now, would have done better if he had 
never left hismountains. Often men thus 
transplanted, eight at least are worthless. 
They begin to think with longing of their 
village church, but pride comes to the res- 
cue ; they persist, they become conceited, 
they end by getting out of their proper 
sphere, and men out of their proper sphere 
are never happy. ‘Those only are happy 
who adapt themselves to their condition, 
and this adaptation requires either natural 
adroitness or very careful education. Yes, 
Mme. Paluel, that is the secret of happi- 
ness, adaptation to one’s condition. But 
not every one can thus adapt himself. I 
know some one here, who is neither a Bel- 
gian nor a Swiss herdsman, who feels a lit- 
tle out of place on the Choquard Farm. 
His case, it is true, is a very different 
one: he does not pine for his native vil- 
lage; he has been called back to it; he 
has come back, and it is this that troubles 
him.” 

“Of whom are you speaking?’’ She 
spoke sharply, almost angrily. 

He loved to tease her, and he pressed 
his point. “Iam speaking, Mme. Paluel, 
of a fine young man, who is considered 
hereabouts to be of rather a domineering 
disposition and somewhat brusque in his 
manners—a fine young man that you 
brought into the world some thirty years 
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ago. I remember it well; it was my first 
case in Brie.” 

“Do you think so, Dr. Larrazet? Do 
you think you can make me believe that 
Robert is dull at Le Choquard ? 

“I did not say that he was dull; he is 
too busy for that.” 

“ Do you think, Dr. Larrazet,” she went 
on, “ you can persuade any one that Robert 
came back unwillingly, in spite of himself?” 

“ Ah, that is another thing,” replied the 
doctor, waving his handkerchief to drive 
away a wasp that buzzed obstinately about 
his bald head in the foolish belief that this 
shining dome had been made purposely for 
it, and should be turned to some account. 
“ That is another thing. Must I tell you 
this story to prove to you that I know all 
about it? Here it is from beginning to 
end. We have a father who is very quick- 
tempered, as we are. He has taught usto 
handle the plough and the driver’s whip 
and the mower’s scythe and the shepherd’s 
shears, and to set a good example to every 
one. But we are not made of the same 
stuff as he. Whatever the occasion, he 
says, ‘It must be done so and so; it is the 
custom.’ We hold our head high, and re- 
ply, ‘Progress is a fine thing; we must 
keep up with the times.’ And we have 
dreams of working our land by steam. 
Finally we have a misunderstanding, and 
thena quarrel. Hard words are exchanged, 
and one fine morning we go and enlist. 
We shoot Arabs and Persians, but still we 
are not content. During our stay in Al- 
giers the idea strikes us that the sailor’s is 
the noblest life amancan lead. When our 
time is up, a friendly adjutant-major gives 
us a letter to a brother of his, a captain 
who sails long voyages. Overcome by our 
solicitations, the captain takes us on trial, 
and we sail for the Antilles. During the 
voyage we so quickly acquire knowledge 
of all things pertaining tothe sea, we make 
ourselves so useful and so agreeable, that 
our captain takes a great liking tous. He 
swears that he will open for us a career, 
that we shall one day be second in com- 
mand. We are wild with delight, we con- 
sider our future assured. On landing at 
Havre we find awaiting us a letter that 
had travelled from place to place in search 
of us. The letter brings unhappy tidings; 
our father has died two months before from 
the effects of a fall from a ladder, and ‘our 
mother entreats us to come home; she 


needs us sorely; without our aid it is all 
over with Le Choquard. There is a great 
conflict, a great battle. On the one side 
the ocean, hope, desire, the imperious de- 
mands of a chosen and beloved calling; on 
the other, a mother, entreating and sup- 
plicating, calling and commanding. When 
a man has a heart in his breast, and after 
having given his father cause for grief, 
hears that he has died without being able 
to give him a last embrace, he believes. 
himself bound to adore his mother, to give 
her a double affection, to refuse her noth- 
ing. He must make amends; he has a debt 
to pay, and he must pay it with interest. 
These considerations turn the scale. We 
return, all our hopes blasted, and you have 
a sailor restored to his cattle, the future 
captain of a merchantman condemned 
against his will to enact the réle of farmer. 
But we are reasonable, we have made our 
choice, and during the six years since our 
return, it seems to me, we have managed 
our farm very well.” 

Mme. Paluel had not given undivided 
attention to this recital; she gave occa- 
sional signs of impatience, and now and 
then knocked her wooden shoes together. 

“He a sailor!” she replied. “ As far 
back as one can remember, have not all 
the Paluels, father and son, been farmers ? 
Have they not lived at Le Choquard for 
three genera- .. 
tions? The idea 
of leaving it and 
roaming in a mer- 
chant ship! ‘The 
Paluels are not a 
roaming race; 
they are people 
who stay at 
home.” 

Mme. Paluel 
liked better the 
people who 
stayed at home 
than the people - 
who went roam- 
ing. To tell the 
truth, she liked 
only the former; 
the others were to her objects of unlimited. 
suspicions. 

“You may be right,” replied the doctor. 
“ But though one’s name is Paluel, one has. 
tastes and preferences. There are men 
who take pleasure in those occupations. 
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only which involve peril; they delight in 
dangerous labor, they never feel the worth 
of life until there is a chance of losing it, 
of being killed. by an Arab’s musket-ball 
or eaten by a shark. But don’t alarm 
yourself, my dear madame. Have I not 
told you that we are reasonable? If we 
have regrets, we mention them to no one. 
It is my opinion, however, that we shall 
never feel thoroughly contented until we 
have found a charming little wife, very 
much in love with us. Time is passing. 
What are you waiting for, Mme. Paluel? 
Why do you not find a wife for this fine 
fellow ?” 
Mme. Paluel reddened up to. her eyes, 
and bit her lips 
till the blood 
came. Dr. Lar- 
razet had touched 
a sensitive spot. 
What kept her 
oftenest awake 
at night was this 
difficult problem, 
which re- 
| volved ceaseless- 
, ly in her head 
without arriving 
at any solution. 
If her son re- 
mained unmar- 
ried, she had said 
to herself thou- 
sands and thou- 
sands of times, who would succeed him ? 
For thrones and empires there are heirs, 
and what an empire was Le Choquard! 
Yes, there must be an heir. She saw it 
often in her dreams, this child she sighed 
for; she promised herself that her arms 
should first receive it, that she should yet 
caress and cherish this most precious of 
her hopes. She would make life sweet to 
it ; she would lavish on it care and indul- 
gence and the fondest endearments; it 
should never think its grandmother harsh 
or hard to please. But she must have a 
daughter-in-law before she could have 
this child ; and if she adored the child 
beforehand, she also detested beforehand 
the daughter-in-law, fair or dark, short or 
tall, stout or slender. What, take into 
her own house a stranger, who would 
have part in the management of her af- 
fairs, who would give her orders, who 
would have ideas and a will of her own, 
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who would turn things upside-down in 
kitchen-garden and poultry-yard, in kitch- 
en and dairy! There would be collision 
and conflict, and a lamentable division of 
power. Decidedly, she held her daughter- 
in-law in detestation. Must she give up 
the child, then? She could almost hear it 
sigh, poor little thing! It reproached her 
for preventing its birth. Why could it not 
fall from the skies, just created, all white 
and red, all soft and dimpled? Child and 
daughter-in-law, no daughter-in-law, no 
child—what a problem, what an embar- 
rassing choice! How should she solve it, 
which should she choose ? 

This was the heaviest of her cares, but 
she would not confess it to Dr. Larrazet. 
There were things that she never spoke to 
any living being, that she hardly ventured 
to acknowledge to herself. Just at this 
moment she spied one of the farm-hands 
who had just set down a pail of milk he 
was carrying in the middle of the court- 
yard, and stood with his hands on his hips 
watching a workman repairing a harness. 
She took a few steps toward him, her sabots 
clicking on the pavement, and called to 
him in her sharpest tone: 

“Are you leaving your pail to take root, 
blockhead ? I don’t like men who dawdle 
or things that linger along.” 

The doctor rose as though moved by 
springs, fearing, perhaps, that Mme. Paluel 
would include him in her category of things 
that linger and men who allow themselves 
to dawdle. 

“ Now that I think of it,” he said, “how 
is my little patient of last year? Has the 
small-pox left any marks?” 

“They do not show much. In any case, 
what would it matter? She is not vain, 
thank Heaven! And as for her face, she 
knows she had no beauty to lose.” 

“ Oh, she is not so ugly as that. I never 
thought her face displeasing. Now, Mme. 
Paluel, allow that when you took in little 
Mariette Sorris you performed a deed of 
charity and did yourself a good turn at 
the same time.” 

“Certainly, it was a deed of charity, 
and I admit the girl has not turned out 
badly; but it was a great risk to run, to - 
take into one’s family the child of a com- 
mon tramp and drunkard. It was Rob- 
ert’s idea, and it gave me no little anxiety. 
There were ten chances to one that we 
would be sorry for it.” 
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Mariette Sorris was the daughter of a 
knife-grinder and pedler of the vicinity, 
who for ten years. had sold his wares from 
village to village, from farm to farm. The 
child had lived for a number of months 
with the Sisters, where she had been at the 
same time pupil and servant. Then her 
father, broken in health by his wandering 
life and his dissipated habits, took her 
away to accompany him on his rounds, to 
help him carry his boxes, filled with rolls 
of braids, spools of thread, sleeve-studs 
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and collar-studs, needles that he claimed 
were English, and a few bits of gilt jew- 
elry that he would gladly have had pass 
for solid gold. He had tried to instruct 
her in the noble art of bargaining, but she 
was so disastrously modest that she had 
ruined trade, and brought upon herself 
the angry rebukes of her exacting and 
sometimes brutal master. One evening he 
had an attack of delirium tremens in the 
court-yard of Le Choquard, and died a 
few days after; and it was owing to Rob- 
ert’s interposition that Mariette had be- 
come one of the most valuable of Mme. 
Paluel’s aids. 

“There was not so much danger as you 
feared,” said Dr. Larrazet. “I believe, 
like you, in the influence of heredity, but 
I believe, also, that it is modified by the 


no less powerful influence of reflection, 
and young girls are reflecting creatures. 
They rarely inherit vices which have caused 
them suffering. Is the girl here now? I 
should like to see her before I go.” 

“ There is nothing to prevent you, Dr. 
Larrazet. She is busy now kneading her 
butter.” 

The dairy at Le Choquard was a model 
one. It had not, like so many others, di- 
rect communication with the stable. No 
disagreeable odors reached it, no flies could 
enter it. The milk came to it through a 
funnel, provided with a filter, that ran 
along the wall. Thick curtains hung be- 
fore the small windows, admitting only just 
enough light to see toskim. The walls, 
the ceiling and the paved floor shone with 
cleanliness. The earthen pans, ranged in 
rows on long shelves, were scoured daily, 
in summer with nettles and sand, in winter 
with sand and wisps of hay. The shelves 
and table where the cream-pot and skim- 
mers were placed were often scoured and 
scrubbed with lye-water. All the refuse 
milk ran off into a cistern opening on a 
court-yard. The dairy smelled sweet, and 
it was kept always at atemperature of fifty 
or sixty degrees. 

When Dr. Larrazet, preceded by Mme. 
Paluel, entered, its only occupant was a 
young girl of twenty, her sleeves rolled 
above her elbows, who, with a large wooden 
spoon dripping with clear water, was work- 
ing outthe milk from a lump of butter she 
had just taken from the churn. The doc- 
tor went over to her, took her by the chin, 
led her close to a window, and satisfied 
himself that, with the exception of three 
or four tiny black points at the base of 
her nose, the small-pox had left no marks 
on her face. A low forehead, evenly 
divided by two bands of chestnut hair, two 
rounded cheeks, two small hands a lit- 
tle red, at the end of two very white arms, 
a small nose, a little too much Jike a spar- 
row’s beak, a great deal of brightness and 
freshness—such was Mariette Sorris, who 
really was neither pretty nor plain. Any _ 
one looking closely into her brown eyes and 
her smiling face, revealing the serenity of 
a soul that bad not much to reproach it- 
self with, might have been tempted to 
think them something more than pretty; 
but such an one must be something of a 
connoisseur, and, I repeat, must have 
looked at her closely. 
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“There you have a face clear and 
smooth that does me credit,” said Dr. 
Larrazet. “ Nota mark. You can look 
around for a husband for this little girl as 
soon as you like.” 

“I beg you, Dr. Larrazet,” said Mme. 
Paluel, with a frown, “ not to put unrea- 
sonable ideas into her head. Why, who 
would marry her?” 

“Eh! What, Mariette,” he went on, 
“ have we no lovers yet?” 

Mariette had gone back to her butter, 
and her only reply was 


knit and to sew? The Sisters taught her 
to hem a napkin, but what stitches! I 
shudder yet when I think of them. Then 
who paid a substitute when she was sick 
with the small-pox? Who kindly gave her 
medicines? Indeed, I should think it very 
strange if she were not grateful, if she did 
not thank God night and morning for giv- 
ing her such good friends, who provide for 
her food and shelter and all things that 

are needful !” 
During this discourse Mariette had fin- 
ished kneading her but- 


a shake of the head. 

“No? Well, well, I 
declare that whoever | => 
marries her will be a t=: ~ 
lucky man. He will have 
a nice little wife anda 
brave little worker, who 
never complains, who is 
patient in sickness and 
busy in health, always 
sensible, and, so I am 
told, truthful.” 

“You will spoil her 
with your flattery,” in- 
terrupted Mme. Paluel, 
with increasing irrita- 
tion. “Do you think 
she has no faults? She 
has plenty of them.” 

What are they?” 

“She is horribly 
greedy.” 

“Ts that a fact, Mari- 
ette?” 

“Mme. Paluel finds 
~ fault with me for being 
too fond of cheese- 
cakes,” replied Mariette, 
looking down modestly. 

“Well,” the doctor went on, “in spite of 
the cheese-cakes, I hold that whoever has 
seen Mariette has seen good sense and 
happiness embodied.” 

“ It would be strange if she had not some 
good sense!” exclaimed Mme. Paluel. ‘I 
have taken pains enough to teach her. 
And it would be strange if she were not 
happy! One who has known hunger and 
misery, coming to live in a house where 
everything is full and plenty, ought to be 
able to make comparisons, and it would be 
strange if she had not done so. Who took 
her in? Who has fed and clothed her? 
Who has trained her? Who taught her to 
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ter and had placed vine- 
leaves about it and 
wrapped it ina wet cloth, 
and now, her head bent, 
she looked at Dr. Lar- 
razet out of the corner 
of her eye without speak- 
ing a word, but with a 
smile that seemed to say, 
“That is a tune Mari- 
ette Sorris has often 
heard ; but she is not 
difficult, all music pleases 
her.” 

“There you have 
one,” said the doctor, 
“who understands how 
to adapt herself to her 
condition. Pshaw, Mari- 
ette, don’t try to under- 
stand. I only meant to 
say that your butter is 
excellent and that you 
never loseyour temper.” 
Then, looking at his 
watch, he said, “One 
forgets the time at your 
house, Mme. Paluel. I 
must be off.” 

“« May Iask where you are going now?” 
she asked, as he was leaving her. 

“To the Renommée des Gibelottes. 
The master of this establishment, the ven- 
erable Guepie, has been to my house ask- 
ing for me for two days in succession, from 
which I conclude he has something to say 
to me.” 

“Something to ask you, more likely,” 
replied the queen-mother. “ Really, I am 
sorry for you doctor—obliged to see all 
those people. Oh, of course you cannot 
help it. But those Guepies, those Gue- 
pies 

She pronounced this name in a voice re- 
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vealing depths, abysses of contempt. The 
Guepies were to her representatives par 
excellence of the ‘class of men whose sole 
occupation it is to buy clouds and sell the 
wind. 

Dr. Larrazet drove along the road to 
Brie, thinking, as he had nothing better to 
do, of the Swiss herdsman, of Robert Palu- 
el, ‘and of Mariette Sorris, and it brought 
back to him his own past. Like other 
men, he had had in his youth ambitions, 
dreams which life had disappointed. He 
had sworn to make for himself a name, to 
take his place among the distinguished 
scientists of his time. After haying been 
house physician at La Pitie, he had been 
among the competitors for the place of 
prosector, which was awarded to a can- 
didate either better prepared or more 
strongly befriended. This failure discour- 
aged and disheartened him. Just then his 
father, a physician of Brie, died, and he 
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decided to take his practice. Was it a 
proof of good sense, or had his courage 
failed him? Soon after he married a 
widow, by no means beautiful, but amia- 
ble, and possessed of considerable prop- 
erty. And day after day time passed. He 
was a philosopher, and he mingled small 
curiosities with his philosophy, Being fond 
of informing himself of the insignificant 
details of his neighbors’ lives—one of the 
best resources against ennui. Late in life, 
however, regret seized him. He com- 
menced studying and working again. He 
employed his savings in furnishing a library 
and a laboratory for his experiments with 
vegetable poisons. He had dreams of 
writing a treatise on toxicology that should 
be talked about in the Academy of Medi- 
cine and the Court of Judicature. 

An easy competence, a well-ordered 
house, plenty always, and feasting now and 
then, many friends and not an enemy, a 
great deal of scepticism modified by a 
great deal of benevolence, a little conver- 
sation, a little gossip, a little science, a few 
rabbits and guinea-pigs in cages awaiting 
their turn to be poisoned with belladonna 
or hemlock or opium in the interest of 
science, a famous book that one is about 
to write—all this should make a man 
happy. 

There were times when Dr. Larrazet said 
to himself, “It is too late to begin. Once 
I might have done it.” Then, if he were 
driving, he would bring his whip down vig- 
orously on Charmant’s sleek side, and 
Charmant, who was deplorably ready to 
mistake a road as flat and smooth as a 
chess-board for a steep ascent, would sud- - 
denly quicken her pace. Like Mariette Sor- 
ris, Charmant adapted herself perfectly to 


her condition. 


CHAPTER II. 


Nothing could be less like the Choquard 
farm-house than the shabby tavern called 
the Renommée des Gibelottes, and cer- 
tainly the Guepies were not made from 
the same clay as the Paluels. They bore 
the reputation of being people whose con- 
science rarely troubled them, whose word 
was worthless, who were gifted with the 
sort of imagination that dreams out the 
solution of a difficulty, who paid their 
debts with bravado when they had no 
money, who were always certain they 
should find some open door. _Cloud-buy- 
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ers, sellers of the wind—this definition ex- 
actly suited them. 

Richard Guepie had inherited a small, 
badly managed farm, that was still more 
badly managed after he came into posses- 
sion. From his childhood he had been 
used to saying that he never liked to sweat 
over anything. He was always pressed for 
money, always running into debt and bor- 
rowing from Peter to pay Paul, filling up 
one hole by digging out another. Finally 
his property was seized and sold by his 
creditors, and immediately thereafter, leav- 
ing his children to manage as best they 
could, he set out for Africa. What he did 
there no one knew. He returned to Brie 
a few years later a widower, with several 
thousand francs in his pocket. 

He had one more chance. He made 
conquest of a cook named Palmyre, who 
had scraped together quite a sum of 
money. Palmyre’s mistress, in whose ser- 
vice she had been a long while, was a rich 
Englishwoman, who, having married a 
Frenchman, spent the winter at Paris and 
the greater part of the summer at Brie. 
Mme. Pommery appreciated Palmyre’s 
talent and was reluctant to part with her. 
Everything was. satisfactorily arranged, 
however. Palmyre became Mme. Guepie, 
but did not give up her place. 


With the money he had brought from 
Africa, and that which his wife brought 
him, Richard bought a small house and a 
large piece of land. He’was determined, 
he said, to take up rose-gardening; he 
thought the occupation peculiarly well 
adapted to his tastes, and he was sure of 
making a fortune. The culture and export 
of roses is one of the principal industries 
of Brie; but great care is necessary to suc- 
cess, as well as delicate and steady hands 
and a knowledge of certain things that 
Richard did not have and did not take the 
trouble to acquire. The amateur rose- 
grower earned little money and spent a 
great deal. Then he came back to the 
skilled preparer of young pigs and geese 
and turkeys. 

He had a new idea. He had convinced 
himself that he was born to be a landlord, 
but to fulfil his destiny he must have his 
wife with him, and Mme. Pommery at last 
consented to give herup. The landlord 
of the Renommée had made enough money 
to think of retiring, and his lease was pur- 
chased from him. The Guepies were a 
very happy couple; they agreed perfectly; 
they suited each other wonderfully well. 
Richard was not brutal; he was, on the 
contrary, a mild-mannered man. 

(To be continued.) 


MRS. DOBSON’S GHOST. 


How a Spirit DIRECTED A COURTSHIP. 


BY GEORGE E, FOSTER. 


I N one of the quaint, ’way-back New 

Hampshire towns, where decaying 
houses are not exceptions but the general 
rule, and where the good-natured people 
remaining within the borders measure their 
prosperity by the number of summer board- 
ers seeking recreation, I was passing my 
annual July outing, and Joe Sunderland 
was my host. 

“What a lot of decaying houses you have 
hereabouts,” said I to Joe as we sat chat- 
ting one evening on the woodbine-shaded 
piazza of his mountain cottage. “This 
town must be a favorite resort of ghosts.” 

“Ghosts be durned!” exclaimed Sun- 
derland, somewhat spiritedly. “There 
hain’t none—them’s my sentiments.” 

But,” I continued, “is there not a single 
ghost story attached to the collection of 
rookeries of your town?” 

“Ghosts be durned!” exclaimed Joe, 
more spiritedly than before—it was evi- 
dent that he disliked my deprecatory re- 
marks about the decaying residences of his 
town. ‘ No good,” he continued, “comes 
from this searching after sperrits* but some 
do say that queer sights have been seen 
at the Dobson farm-house on July 13th 
of several years since Dobson’s mighty 
strange disappearance in that month— 
another proof that thirteen is given to 
unluckiness.” 

“And to-day is July 12, consequently, 
to-morrow being the 13th, it is the time 
that ghostly forms are due at the Dobson 
place,” said I, as my eye fell on the date- 
line of the newspaper i inmyhand. “Now, 
Joe, I’m going there.” 

“You'll find no one to hinder you, I’m 
thinking,” replied Joe. “Ghosts be durned 


—them’s my sentiments; there’s no use in 
‘em; but the ruin, for that is about all it is, 
is over the hill yender; the road to it is 
clean growed up to spoonhunts—or laurels, 
as you city chaps call ’em. Spoonhunts is 
good enough for me. You can pick out 
the trail, however, that leads to the very 
door; and the door won't be locked neither. 
You'll likely hear rats in the walls and the 
whir of bats in the mouldy old cellar—but 
ghosts, durn ’em, there hain’t none. Now, 
Dobson, who disappeared, was a good man, 
and although some say different, I’ll bet 
the biggest yaller pumpkin in my field next 
fall, that on that unfortunate July day 
Dobson never took a certain old girl that 
he had courted to disappear with, thus 
leaving one of the purtiest of wives in 
mournin’. No, sir! I’m willin’ to bet 
two pumpkins and a crook-necked squash 
thrown in, that Dobson when he disap- 
peared went straight to heaven; and it 
wa’n’t long before his grief-stricken wife 
followed him. Now, Dobson always knew 
a good thing when he saw it, and he was 
not one that would be leaving his better 
mansion above and return to earth every 
year just for the purpose of skeerin’ some- 
body that through curiosity might be prowl- 
ing around the ruins of his old home. 
Them's my sentiments.” 

Early next morning, after a lonely walk, 
I pushed open the door of the decaying 
cottage. For some time I wandered from 
room to room, but saw no trace of Dob- 
son’s or other ghosts. At last, in one of 
the most sunny rooms, I sat down to rest, 
when I thought I heard’ a sprightly step. 
Turning my face towards a half-open door, 
in an adjoining room I saw a most charm- 
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ing maiden holding in her hand a rose. 
Never had I seen so fair a face, or a form 
more perfect. With eyes of blue, with lily 
throat, and cheeks of faintest rose, with 
soft brown sweeps of hair, with shapely 
grace of maidenhood, she stood a veritable 
“ Katharina.” 

I did not move, fearing to startle the 
maiden fair. Long she stood there fond- 
ling a rose, for which she finally wrote an 
inscription, tied it to the rose-stem, and 
having pressed it to her lips, placed it be- 
tween the pages of a book which she laid 
on the cupboard’s upper shelf—and then 
she suddenly disappeared. 

“ Ha, ha!” chuckled I to myself; “ here is 
a romance all enshrined in a blush rose. 
Some ardent youth, whom I envy, has to- 
day brought to this shrine of beauty this 
offering of his love.” 

Just at that moment the sun went under 
a cloud, there was a gust of wind that 
shook the old house to its foundations, and 
the door for a moment swung together, 
and as it again swung back to its former 
position I saw standing at the same win- 
dow a female dressed in the deepest black. 
She was older than the first, and had a 
most sorrowful countenance. So closely 
did she resemble the first that I thought 
it might be her sister. She, too, had some- 
thing in her hand, to which she tied an in- 
scription, which she placed in the same 
book in the cupboard, and then she disap- 
peared as the former mysterious maiden 
had done. 

“ And here some romance appears to 
end,” said I to myself, and long I sat and 
wondered who these maidens might be. 

I grewtired at last of waiting for ghostly 
visitors and arose to go home. 

Before I went, I shamefacedly took 
down the book to see what my strange 
visitors had written. 

On the rose that the first visitor had left 
was this inscription : 


JuLy 13, 1870. 
‘‘He gave it saying that it looked like me.” 


Turning over a few pages, I found what 
the second visitor had left. It was a rose- 
stem on which there was no flower—noth- 
ing but a thorn. Then I noted the in- 


scription : 
JULY 13, 1875. 
“After only five years.” 
* * * * * 


“ Hello! did you find your ghosts?” 

It was old Sunderland’s voice that dis- 
turbed my musings as I walked homeward. 

“Not one,” I answered, “ but I did see 
two remarkably fine young ladies that I - 
wish to know more about,” and then I re- 
counted to him what I had seen in the old 
house. 

“ And you really saw those ladies in the 
haunted house?” he queried in a half- 
doubting tone. “ Well, I’ll be durned!” 

“T swear it,” I answered. 

“Well, if ghosts are ghosts, then you 
have seen one and did not know it. 
You have seen to-day in broad daylight 
what so many others have claimed to see 
on this anniversary day—Mrs. Dobson as 
she was before her marriage, and as she 
was after her husband’s death and in the 
time of her great sorrow.” 

“ But what I saw was flesh and blood, 
and the book and the rose and the thorn 
were really there,” I said, not willing to 
admit that I had seen a ghost and did not 
know it. 

“When I told you about the ghosts in 
that house,” said Joe, “I purposely didn’t 
tell you what form they took. I wanted 
to see if there really was anything to the 
stories our townsfolk told, and as you was 
a stranger, I have awaited your report 
with curiosity. Was there not dust on the 
book?” 

I admitted that*I remembered brushing 
the dust off. 

“ Exactly !” said Sunderland, who seem- 
ed suddenly to have become a believer in 
ghosts. “And was not the rose withered ?”’ 

“The more I think of it,” said I, “the 
more I think it was, but I was excited 
then and did not think of that.” 

“ Exactly,” said Sunderland. “ You saw 
to-day more than the ghost-seers of our 
town ever stopped to see, and I opine that 
no human hand but yours has touched 
that forgotten book for twenty years.” 

Days passed. I visited several times 
the haunted house, but there were no 
more visitations. The next year I went 
again to the same town resolved to see 
what the anniversary day might bring 
forth. That day, after waiting long, I fell 
asleep. How long I slept I do not know, 


- but I was awakened by a voice almost 


screaming in my ear, “To the river go!” 
Hurriedly I rushed from room to room, 
but not a trace of any one could I find. 
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“To the river go,” I repeated to my- 
seif. “ This being a supernatural plage, I 
think I will obey, yet it may have been all 
a dream.” 

Reaching the river, I found a” 
A boat was on the sandy bank, and h 
its anchor, I floated idly down the str 
when I heard a shrill cry for help t 
and I saw not far away an upset bo 
a young lady clinging to the overh 
branches of a willow. Her streng 
well-nigh gone when I reached her, 
soon had her safely on shore®@—and 
looked at the girl whom I had saved. 

Speak, tell me !"’ almost screamed, in 
my astonishment, “are you a spirit or are 
you really flesh and blood ?” 

A merry peal of laughter followed my 
remark. 

“Why so excited?” she asked of me 
during a cessation of her mirth. “ Did 
you not realize my unspiritual weight as 
you so kindly bore me from the stream ?” 

“You laugh,” I said, as a blush spread 
over my cheeks. “ Last year, when I saw 
you at the Dobson ruin, I thought you 
flesh and blood, but they proved it to me 
that you were a spirit. What are you?” 

She laughed no more ; indeed, a look 
of pain spread over her beautiful counte- 
nance. 

“But I was not there,” she said; “I 
have been absent from this part of the 
country for several years. So you, too, 
have seen the uneasy spirit of my sainted 
mother, which still hovers ona sad anniver- 
sary day over that old home of mine: No 
wonder that you, a stranger in the place 
and never before having seen my mother’s 
daughter, were slightly startled. Those 
who knew my mother twenty years ago 
say that I am her perfect picture.” 

“But being flesh and blood, and to 
avoid becoming in reality a spirit, as your 
clothes are very wet, allow me to see you 
safely to your home,” I continued; and 
then I secured her treacherous boat, and, 
with my own, left it fastened to the shore. 
I left her at her aunt’s not far away, but 
not until I had permission to call again. 

The haunted house now lost its attrac- 
tion to me, but most persistently I haunt- 
ed another. Almost daily my boat was 
rowed lightly down the river to that fair 
maid’s home. Love, the most devoted 


love, on my part, was soon the result of 
these frequent visits, and I felt assured by 


many looks and acts that I was more than 
a welcome visi 

One day as I--1..at is, we—sat beneath 
ihe shady elm, I ventured to tell her of 
iny love, and, to my surprise, when I asked 
her to be my wife, she firmly answered, 
“No,” 

Vainly I pleaded. 

“Tis true,” she said at last, “that I think 
fore of youthan of any otherman. Perhaps 
I think the same of you as my sainted mother 
thought of my much-loved father. And 
yet they say that he left her for another— 
in spite of all his love professed, he proved 
unfaithful. If he, as good as we all 
thought him, was untrue, what man is 
there to be trusted? How poor mother 
suffered you already know. She 
not easy in her grave, trying, seemingly, 
to solve the question, Was he, or was he 
not unfaithful? Prove to me that my 
father was not the untrue man that they 
say he was; solve for me the mystery 
of his disappearance ; satisfy the uneasy 
spirit of my mother; give me once more 
an unshaken faith in man, and thén per- 
haps I will listen to your suit. Go now, 
and for both our sakes, let us not often 
meet.” 

I returned to the city, but in the busy 
life I led, I never ceased to dream of her 
fair face. ‘ Another anniversary shall find 
me at the haunted house,” I daily said; 
“it may be that she who haunts it may 
have for me another message.” 

July 13 found me once more in the 
country town. Early I sought the old 
house and sat down to wait. Again I 
slept, and yet I had meant to watch. 
Strange, was it not? but in my dream I 
saw the mother of her I loved, the same I 
had seen on my first visit to the house. 
This time I saw her in spirit form. She 
pointed to an obscure path and bade me 
follow, and this I dreamed I did, until we 
stood beside a frowning cliff with a bed of 
wild roses on its crown. ‘Those who 
seek my daughter’s love must prove their 
devotion by bravery,” she said. She 
pointed to the roses on the frowning cliff 
and disappeared. 

I awoke as I called to her, and I knew 
it was a dream. But it was not all a 
dream, for just then I saw what I had 
never seen in my wakeful hours—the very 
path over which the spirit had led me in 
my dreams. 
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Was this an omen of success? I would 
repeat awake the dream journey that I 
had taken. I hastened on, each changing 
view wearing a familiar aspect, and soon 
I saw the very cliff as seen in my curious 
vision. Away up towards the top bloomed 
a lovely bed of roses. ‘Then came to me 
the words spoken in the dream, and I re- 
solved to gather a bouquet for her I loved, 
and I set about the dangerous task. Up, 
up I clambered, over many a shelving ledge, 
the soft slate often crumbling beneath my 
feet. More dizzy grew the way, and still 
the roses were above me. 

Up, up again I went, until the roses 
were almost within my grasp, when the 
stone I stood upon yielded to my weight, 
the root I held on to suddenly snapped 
asunder, and I fell—then all was blank. 

How long I lay there unconscious, I do 
notknow. The first that I remember I was 
lying benumbed and looking upward from 
what seemed to me to be an open grave. 
One by one my scattered senses came 
back, and I began to wonder where I was. 
First, I saw far above me the frowning 
cliff that I had tried to clamber up, and 
then the rose-blooms nodding over the 
rocky sides. Rocks, too, were all about 
me, and as my mind grew clear, I knew 
that when I fell I had fallen into a crevice 
of the cliff. 

Able to rise at last, I looked around, and 
just behind me I sawa rose-bush in full 
bloom, but in a position where it had been 
doomed to blush unseen. I pulled myself 
towards it, and as I was about to pick a rose, 
I saw that the bush grew from the clasped 
and bony fingers of a human skeleton. 

I fainted, I suppose, for when I next 
saw the roses above me they were nodding 
to the setting sun. I clambered out of 
the stranger’s sepulchre that had so nearly 
been my own. It was no hard task to get 
out, for the crevice was not far up the 
cliff, and before long I was making fo 
Joe Sunderland’s. 

Providentially, no bones were broken, 
and next morning, though bruised and 
lame, I sought the cottage down the river 
from which I had one year before been so 
gently banished. 

As I approached the house, I saw her 
whom I loved seated in the old trysting- 
place beneath the elm. She warmly greet- 
ed me, expressing concern at my maimed 
condition. 


“T had hardly expected you,” she said. 

“T suppose not,” said I, “but I have 
come to tell you a story that, while it as 
sorrow in it, may also bring result. t 
joy.” 
“And am I ia any way concerned?” 
she queried, as a slight flush spread over 
ner half expectant face. “I have felt so 
unrestful all the morning,” she continued ; 
“last night, I seemed to see my mother in 
my dreams, and I thought she laid a rose 
upon my breast and whispered to me as 
she did whea I was but a child, and said 
it was an omen of approaching happiness.” 

“And so it shall be,” said I, “and here 
is the story that I have come to tell.” 

I sat down beside her, and, as if I had 
the right, I reached out to clasp her hand, 
which she refused. 

“Not now; I am thinking of my par- 
ents.” 

I knew what she meant, but knowing 
the story I had come to tell, I could afford 
to wait. 

“Once on a time,” I began, “that is, 
some twenty years ago, in a romantic cot- 
tage not so very far from here, and not a 
mile from a very high cliff, there lived a 
happy family, consisting of a fond fa- 
ther, mother and a charming little girl. 
It was a very happy family. Both father 
and mother loved roses. The husband 
often declared that of all roses, however, 
there were none more charming than his 
own little wife. So the happy years 
passed, until one day, at the time of the 
wild rose blooming, the faithful husband 
and father suddenly disappeared.” 

“Oh!” broke in the now tremblingly ex- 
pectant girl at my side, “if it could only 
be proved that he was faithful!” 

“ And,” I continued, making no break in 
my story, “the little girl, after her mother’s 
death, grew up believing that her father 
had been false to her mother, and had 
consequently vowed to wed no man, how- 
ever faithful and loving he might be.” 

“Stop, stop,” she broke in. 

“And this young lady actually refused 
to make a young man happy until he could 
prove that her father had been true to her 
devoted mother, for she perversely be- 
lieved if the father was not true, no other 
man could be faithful.” 

“Can you prove his faithfulness? speak,” 
she exclaimed. “If you cannot, why do 


you now mock me with this story?” 
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In her excitement she had unconsciously 
dropped her hand in mine, and there I 
held it. 

“Bound to solve the mystery and to 
win you, I again went to the old house. 
Yesterday, you know, was anniversary day. 
While I was there your sainted mother ap- 
peared as if in spirit form and beckoned 
me onward to a cliff, and having pointed 
to the roses growing there, left me, say- 
ing that ‘he who would win my daugh- 
ter’s hand must show himself brave and 
devoted.” I awoke and saw the path I 
had traversed in my dreams and at once 
passed over it, and soon was at the base 
of the frowning cliff, and seeing roses at 
the top, climbed to get them for you— 
just as your father did twenty years ago 
to gather roses for your sainted mother— 
and, just as I was about to grasp a charm- 
ing rose, the stone crumbled beneath me 
and I fell down, down, just as your father 
fell twenty years ago, and into a crevice 
of the cliff—except that I providentially, 
unlike your father, escaped death. In 
your father’s fall he pulled down a rose- 
root, and ever since it has been growing 
where he fell, and thus for twenty years that 
bony hand has been holding up the rose- 
bush to prove to his daughter and the world 
that he was faithful to his wife and child. 

“And here is the rose,” I continued, 
handing to her the one that I had taken 
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from the sepulchral hand. “It comes di- 
rect from your father’s hand.” 

She took the rose with her left hand, as 
I still kept her right. 

“ And it appears to be exactly the same 
rose that my mother seemed to lay upon 
my breast last night,” she remarked in 
dreamy tone. 

“It was to be an omen of future happi- 
ness,” I said with meaning emphasis. Just 
then she noticed the imprisonment of her 
right hand. She blushed a little, then 
smiled, and then for a long time we sat 
very still, both lost in happy thoughts. 


* * * * * 

On the removal of the skeleton abundant 
proof was found substantiating the story 
that I had told. The remains of Mr. 
Dobson were buried beside those of his wife 
in the village cemetery, in the presence of a 
large number of Dobson’s former friends, 
and from that time the haunt of the Dob- 
son place was never seen again. 

A few weeks after my fortunate fall from 
the cliff there was a wedding in the only 
meeting-house of the town, and as I passed 
out with my charming little wife, Joe Sun- 
derland grasped me by the hand and said: 
“T vow! if you are not the first fellow I 
ever knew who bettered his condition by 
peeking around after ghosts. You are! 
Them’s my sentiments.” 


HAD LIVED TO SEE HIS POEMS IN PRINT. 


BY GRACE S. BROWN. 


E sat at his door one summer eve, 
And smoked his pipe with the list- 
less air 
Of one whom nothing has power to please— 
Whose life, itself, is a burden to bear. 


His hair was white as the silvery caps 
That lightly toss on the ocean’s blue; 
His form was bent ’neath a weight of years, 

But just how many, nobody knew. 


The child he had seen in its mother’s 
arms 
Was a woman now; and every night 
Her children’s children heard the tale 
Of the man whose hair was always white. 


For even the oldest inhabitant 
(And who never spake aught but truth) 
Had seen this man with silvery hair 
When he, himself, was but a youth. 


The wonder grew—it had leaped its bounds, 
If any by chance had let fall this hint: 
He wrote for a magazine in his youth, 

And had lived to see his poems in print. 


MY PET SUBJECT. 


BY ARTHUR HOEBER. 


WAY over the ocean, in a little, for- 
gotten corner of France, on _ its 
northwestern coast, is a small fishing vil- 
lage, where six months in the year the 
men go out in awkward, dull-prowed 
boats, with queer, square sails that are 
dyed yellow, red or green, and throw their 
nets for the succulent sardine, that sub- 
sequently comes over to us, done up in oil, 
packed in the familiar tin box. 

Here is a town of three or four thousand 
people, whose only industry almost is this 
little, popular fish in one form or another. 
Those who do not go down to the sea in 
ships remain at home to pack the sardines 
after they are caught, to make boxes for 
their transportation, to carry them to the 
freight cars, to keep the books of the 
commercial houses that deal in them, for 
in some way or other, no matter how re- 
mote, everybody in the end will be found 
depending on the sardine. 

The march of civilization stopped long 
before reaching this little port of Con- 
carneau, though in point of fact it never 
came anywhere near the place at all, and 
things here that were good enough for 


A STREET WAIF, 


From a drawing by Rhoda Wilkinson, 


THE BOATMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


From a drawing by George C. Groll. 
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the ancestors of this strange race of Bre- 
tons are quite good enough for their 
descendants. The houses of the peasants 
are of the most primitive construction, 
being made of stone plastered with mud. 
Their floors are the earth. Their faithful 
friends, the pigs and the poultry, not infre- 
quently run undisturbed about their only 
living-room, and, given a queer carved 
wood bed, with three or four compart- 
ments to accommodate several people, 
some very simple furr ‘ure, a few pots 
and kettles, the average peasant family 
will live as comfortably as you please. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 
From a drawing by Josephine M. Cook. 


A soup of a few vegetables, 
with a large piece of suet and 
some black, sour bread cut up 
therein, makes their principal 
meal. In its season, the sardine 
is added to this, but meat is 
practically an unknown quantity. 
Cider is the mainstay and prop in 
the matter of liquids, though a 
common red wine is drunk once 
in a while. For the women, 
dresses of black, blue or brown, 
with several rows of velvet bands; 
add to this, a waist embroidered 
in many colors and always with 
much ingenuity; a big, white, 
fluted collar, and a head-dress of 
astonishing mode, each county 
having its own peculiar style. 
For the men, trousers of blue, 


MISS ‘‘ FIN-DE-SIECLE.” 
From a drawing by Clara W. Lathrop. 


short coats, something after the manner 
of Eton jackets, with bits of embroidery 
here and there, a rolling collar, and the 
whole surmounted by a broad-brimmed, 
Quaker-sort of a hat, with long ribbons 
flowing behind. 

These are the queer people who have 
attracted to their town the painter in search 
of the picturesque. We are used to pictures 
of them now; 


THE LIFTING FOG. 
From a painting by W. T. Thomson. 
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AN AFTERNOON SKETCH. 


From a drawing by William Warren Sabin. 


admitted that we are somewhat tired of 
them, for they have been thrust at us for 
many years with aggravating persistency. 
Fancy, however, what a joy and a revela- 
tion they were to the earlier Americans 
who came among them for the first time. 
Robert Wylie, Frederick Bridgeman, and 
Henry Bacon, these were the pioneers two 


FROM THE GARDEN. 
From a drawing by Mrs. E. M. Scott. 
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decades or more ago who, fired by the 
talk of enthusiastic French artists who 
had been there, journeyed down from 
Paris on the long, all-day trip, the last 
part by diligence, and saw all these 
strange, unfamiliar folks, scenes and con- 
ditions. 

Few of our Americans of recent years 
have escaped Brittany. To some it has 
brought fame and fortune, but whatever 
else may be said of it, life there summer 
or winter, in the midst of an artistic colo- 
ny, is a pleasure quite out of the common- 
place—an experience well worth the trip. 
Here is the opportunity to study the fet 
subject of the painter; here we may see 
the individual way of treatment and ob- 
serve how each man or woman looks at 
Nature through different eyes. 


‘* THE HEATHEN CHINEE.” 


From a drawing by Ned Woodman. 


Old lofts have been turned into studios, 
great spacious affairs, splendidly lit, with 
ample room for big canvases; while in 
cosey, screened-off corners are divans and 
table with the inevitable cup of tea later 
in the afternoon when the light fades and 
toil is out of the question. Then comes 
the discussion of work; subjects are 
thought out and sketched in roughly, the 
day’s painting is brought out and criticised, 
and for the while the whole world seems 
to revolve around a palette, and nothing 
in all the universe appears to equal the 
importance of picture-making. 

Perhaps the study is some cattle, such as 
George W. Kittredge paints, and then the 
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experience will be worth the telling. Who 
Starts to paint the cow discovers soon 
that the cussedness of inanimate things is 
as nothing to the aggravating peculiarities 
of animate nature. ‘The brutes will keep 
still up to a certain point, and at the most 
important moment, when the artist is just 
about to realize his aim, lo! all is changed 
and the pose is lost forever. Maybe some 
old-time, weather stained church, such as 
we see in the sketch by Amy Hore, has 
been attempted; then there is less trouble. 
Delightful qualities of the delicate rela- 
tions of moss-cov- 
ered stones, gray 
with age; subtle 
tones of white- 
washed wall, with 
blue shadows, full 
of light ; all these 
give great interest 
to the painter. 
1 An architectural 
See bit, such as is 
‘gue drawn by Charles 
» Israels, at least re- 
mains immobile 


transfers it to can- 
vas. If the weath- 
er be pro- 
pitious, then the 
studio offers at- 
tractions for still- 
life study. Flow- 
ers grow here in 
great abundance. 
Mrs. E. M. Scott, 
who knows the gar- 
den as most people 
know their A, B, 
C’s, makes a pict- 
PAG ure full of lovely 
harmonies of col- 
A PORTRAIT SKETCH. or, rich and brill- 
Froma drawing by Ethel Hore. iant; or Josephine 
M. Cook shows the 

possibilities of a bunch of delicate Christ- 
mas roses, dainty and charming. Then 
there are portrait sketches to be made, 
each taking turn at posing. Ethel Hore 
has made one of an attractive young 
woman, Clara W. Lathrop another, and 
Mary L. Prindiville has caught in easy 
attitude one of the craft with book in 
hand, lounging in the studio. Rhoda 
Wilkinson gives a sketch of a less favored 


while the artist © 


MY PET SUBJECT. 


A RESTFUL CORNER. 
From a drawing by Amy Hore. 

sister, whom she calls “A Street Wait,” 
in which she has had a chance for char- 
acter study. , 

But there are glorious days out-of-doors, 
when one may paint the coast or work by 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL BIT. 
From a drawing by Charles Israels. 
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A WATER-COLOR SKETCH. 


From a drawing by Olin V. Vought. 


triver-bank. W. T. 
Thomson has chosen an 
effect of “ Lifting Fog,” 
always an alluring sub- 
ject; William Warren 
Sabin goes further in- 
land, and George C. 
Groll adds interest to his 
seashore by the intro- 
duction of a figure in 
Boatman’s Daugh- 
ter.” Olin V. Vought 
prefers tree forms, while 
Ned Woodman gives us 
a type new to this series 
—a Chinaman. 

Back, however, to this 
little Breton colony, 
where all are actuated 
by the same artistic im- 
pulses, and where each 
painter can give himself 
up to his work uninter- 
ruptedly each day, evolv- 
ing such subjects as most . 
interest him. The activ'ty of the 
quays when the boats come in, 
the unloading of the fish, the great 
ustnes where the sardine is prepared 
for market swarms with young, 
women, singing over their work,: 
and later, as the sun sinks and theq 
town relapses into the quiet of 4 
night, thin streams of smoke curl 
upwa.d from housetops as 
housewife prepares the evening 
meal, while the wood fire burns*~°= 


brightly on the great stone chim- 


ney-place. 
The old town, however, has its 


Acadian side, back from the ocean, where a 
quiet stream flows leisurely on to the sea, by 
banks of wild flowers, great trees and long, 
graceful grasses. Here are sylvan subjects 
for the artist, farm-houses, fields of waving 
grain and stretches of exceeding beauty, 
while tt << is frequently a gray quality of 
atmosphere that softens everything, giv- 
ing opalescent tones to the landscape, 
uniting earth, sky and all in a harmonious 
whole. 

Those who have once been in Brittany 
have an almost irresistible desire to return. 
There are but few exceptions to this rule. 
Many are the painters who, going to pass 
a few months, have ended by stopping 
years. To give a list 
| of the artistic men who 
have sojourned here 

* were to fill a page of 
this magazine. Each, 
however, has made his 
own translation of the 
people, the country and 
surroundings, while 
nearly all have found 
some sympathetic note, 
some unusual rendering; 
in short, each has told 
his story in his own way. 

If the spark is there, 
the tale becomes one of 
absorbing interest, for 
your true artist will glo- 
rify the commonplace or 
snatch from the conven- 
tional some clever idea 
4 that the ordinary man 

_ passes by unnoticed. 


ONE OF THE CRAFT. 
From a drawing by Mary L. Prindiville. 
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SAVING THE CHILDREN. 


New York TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


BY EDWARD HILDANE, 


N° portion of the reports of the Elev- 

enth Census has for the thoughtful 
a deeper and more vital significance than 
the statistics relating to pauperism and 
crime. ‘These tables show that the num- 
ber of white male prisoners in all the 
prisons, penitentiaries reformatory 
institutions in the United States in 1890— 
and our criminal army is increasing yearly— 
was 52,894, of which only 13,869 were 
foreign-born. In other words, nearly 
three-fourths of the convicted criminals of 
the United States are born in this country, 
and more than one-half of them, if the 
tables speak true, of American parents. 
Of this number 31,426 at 
the time of their convic- 
tion had no trade what- 
ever, and of this 31,426 
no fewer than 23,144 were 
native-born, showing that 
nearly three-fourths of the 
criminals without occupa- 
tion were natives of the 
United States. 

One-fifth of our able- 
bodied male population is 
engaged in the mechanic 
arts, but in our large cit- 
ies, which offer the best 
field for mechanical labor, 
the rules of the trade 
unions, while most liberal 
to newly arrived foreign 
laborers, are well-nigh pro- 
hibitive to apprentices ; 
and so, refused the oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade and 
reared in idleness, our 
youth arrive at manhood in no way fitted 
for the battle of life, and their incom- 
petence leads too often to vice and law- 
breaking. 

The late Charles Loring Brace, founder 
of the New York Children’s Aid Society, 
was one of the first to appreciate the serious 
nature of this growing evil, and in New 
York City he was the first to discover and 
apply the remedy. Forty years ago a 


careful estimate placed the number of 
vagrant children in New York at 30,o00o— 
all destitute and the greater portion idle 
and vicious. Mr. Brace saw that what. 
was needed to check crime and vagrancy 
among them was some school of industry 
and morals adapted to their needs and 
environment. ‘The section of the city 


which then seemed most given over to 
vice and misery was the district radiating 
out from or adjacent to Franklin Square. 
Here in December, 1853, was opened the 
Fourth Ward Industrial School. 

The school-room was in the basement. 
of a church in Roosevelt Street. 


The: 


THE ITALIAN BOYS’ BRIGADE IN THE CHILDREN’S AID SCHOOL, 


MOTT STREET. 


pupils—the poorest clad and wildest street 
girls of the city, who swore and fought 
and bandied vile language—at first seemed 
wholly uncontrollable, but salaried teach- 
ers took them gently in hand, and a num- 
ber of ladies whom Mr. Brace had induced 
to join in the work soon had their classes. 
formed and quietly at work. As a rule 
the volunteer teachers took upon them- 
selves the industrial branches, and thanks. 
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chiedy to their loving ser- 
vice and patient sacrifice 
the school proved suc- 
cessful from the very first. 
A majority of the pupils, 
trained to study and in- 
dustry and daily brought 
into familiar and friendly 
contact with pure and 
refined women, were soon 
weaned from their former 
habits and associations. 
There were occasional 
lapses, but they were few. 
In time nearly all secured 
places as servants in the 
city or situations were 
found for them in the 
country. <As they grew 
up they married young 
mechanics or farmers and 
never returned to the class 
from which they sprang. 
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WOOD-CARVING BY PUPILS OF THE CHILDRENS AID SCHOOL. 


In 1855 Mr. Brace, encouraged by the This school, opened in the same year, has 
success of his first effort, resolved to found grown steadily in size and usefulness, and 
for the poor children of the crowded Ital- through its influence thousands of igno- 
ian quarter about Five Points anindustrial rant and worse than homeless street waifs 
schoo! devoted entirely to their interests. have been transformed into skilful, self- 


CARPENTER-SHOP OF ONE OF THE SCHOOLS OF THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN CLASS IN THE CHILDREN’S AID SCHOOL. 
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YOUNG CARPENTERS IN THE CHILDREN’S AID SCHOOL. 
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respecting artisans and mechanics, distin- 
guished for their industry and sobriety. 
‘The Children’s Aid Society now has under 
its charge twenty-one industrial schools. 
Twelve of them are housed in handsome, 
roomy buildings, erected for the purpose 
by friends of the society. Each, with 
slight differences in minor details, has du- 
plicated the history of the Fourth Ward 
and Italian schools. 

The best work of the schools is embod- 
ied in the industrial training they give their 


classes in knitting, sewing, cooking and 
other arts. The pupils are nearly all chil- 
dren unable to attend the public school. 
When a child comes, ragged and dirty, to 
one of the schools, it is sent to the bath- 
room to wash and then clean clothing is 
given it, and its school life begins. ‘The 
constant efforts put forth in all the schools 
to improve the material and moral condi- 
tion of the pupils and their parents are in 
many instances most successful. A family, 
consisting of a father, mother and six chil- 


MECHANICAL DRAWING IN THE HEBREW TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


pupils. Classes in carpentry, wood-carving, 
typesetting, clay-modelling and drawing 
are taught, and in nearly all the schools 
are kindergarten, kitchen-training and 
cooking classes, besides sewing and dress- 
making classes. 

The American Female Guardian Socie- 
ty, following in the footsteps of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, has established thirteen 
industrial schools in different parts of the 
city. Some 5700 boys and girls attend 
these schools yearly. Kindergarten de- 
partments are attached to a majority, 
and for the older boys and girls there are 


dren, who attended one of the schools 
some years ago, and who later were helped 
to remove to the West, now own a farm of 
500 acres, and are among the prosperous 
and respected residents of their neighbor- 
hood. 

An experienced and careful observer, 
who has devoted much time and study to 
the subject, recently gave it as his opinion 
that “more homes are wrecked among 
the working classes because the women do 
not know the relative value of foods and 
how properly to cook them than there are 
by drink.” If this be true, no institution 
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fulfils a more useful or essential mission 
than does the New York Cooking School, 
recently installed in commodious and well- 
equipped quarters in the United Chari- 
ties Building, Twenty-second Street and 
Fourth Avenue. The objects of the 
school are to give free instruction in plain 
cookery to the children of the working 
people, to teach them to market wisely 
and provide economically, and also to 
teach the higher branches of cookery to 
those who can pay for such instruction. 


THE CARPENTER-SHOP IN THE 


Since its organization the school has edu- 
cated 30 teachers, given free instruction 
at the school to about 1000 children, and 
taught in various missions and classes else- 
where some 2000 others. Classes both day 
and evening at nominal rates are also open 
to working girls. 

The pupils of the school are not only 
taught how to cook, but are told how to 
measure different substances and the rea- 
son for so doing; how meat is prepared 
before cooking, and where the choicest cuts 
are to be found, marked diagrams of dif- 
erent animals being provided for their use. 
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The Hebrew Technical Institute was 
founded twelve years ago to fit Jewish 
boys of limited means for success in the 
mechanical trades, and its career has clearly 
demonstrated that the Jew when wisely 
directed will take to skilled handicraft 
with enthusiasm and the whole force of his 
ingenious nature. Since 1889 the school 
has had its own home in a_ building 
superbly fitted for its work at 34 and 36 
Stuyvesant Street. Boys are received at 
the institute at an early age, and during 


HEBREW TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 


the first two years, besides a thorough 
grounding in the essentials of a good 
English education, are instructed in such 
subjects as will prove useful to them, be 
their final choice of a trade what it may. 
During the third year the pupils are 
encouraged to give special attention to 
that branch of work which seems most 
suitable for each, the end sought being 
thoroughness and a general understand- 
ing of the craft chosen, rather than the 
speed and dexterity that come with prac- 
tice, and which, if the foundation has. 
been properly laid, will be readily and 
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SIGN-PAINTING IN THE DE HIRSCH TRADE SCHOOL, 


THE MACHINE DEPARTMENT IN THE DE HIRSCH TRADE SCHOOL, 
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easily acquired in after 
life. Wood work and carv- 
ing, metal-work, moulding 
and casting, mechanical 
and free-hand drawing and 
applied science are among 
the branches taught, and 
the methods of instruc- 
tion include recitations, 
lectures, laboratory prac- 
tice and shop-work. To 
the latter special atten- 
tion is given from the first, 
and each student spends 
a large portion of his time 
in the laboratories, draw- 
ing rooms and shop. 

The Baron de Hirsch 
Trade School, now in its 
fourth year, is designed 
exclusively for Russian 
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and Roumanian Jews, 
preference being given to 
young men over sixteen 
who have been less than 
two years in the United States, and it aims 
to fit its pupils within a limited period to 
fill positions as helpers in the several trades 
taught. The school is located at 225 East 
Ninth Street, in a building equipped with 
the most modern and approved appliances 
forthe work. The pupils are selected with 
care, and only those who during a fort- 
have shown the posses- 


A HOUSE (REDUCED SCALE) BUILT IN THE CARPENTER CLASS OF 


THE NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOL, 


sion of sufficient ability to learn a trade 
are granted admission. They are taught 
to read, speak and write simple English, 
and the mechanical courses include carpen- 
try, wood-turning, metal-work, plumbing, 
house and sign painting and drawing. 

The De Hirsch School is no longer an 
experiment, and when time and experi- 
ence have further cleared the ground 
promises to play a chief 
part in the giant’s task of 
transforming the ignorant 
and pitifully helpless Jews 
who swarm the East Side 
and wear out their narrow 
lives in its reeking “ sweat- 
shops” into capable, self- 
reliant American artisans. 
And it could have no no- 
| bler or more useful mis- 
sion. 

It is a far cry from the 
noisy, voluble, restless 
boys who bend over the 
benches in East Ninth 
Street to the silent, voice- 
less pupils in the trade 
department of the New 
York Deaf and Dumb 
School, at 165th Street 
and Fort Washington 


PLUMBING WORK IN THE NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOL. 


Road; but the same pur- 
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pose—help for those who need it most— 
animates both institutions. The impor- 
tance of a thorough industrial training 
has long been recognized by the mana- 
gers of the one last named, and care- 
ful provision has been made for teaching 
the trades best adapted to the deaf and 
dumb. Some 240 pupils of both sexes, 
ranging from twelve to twenty-four years, 
are now enrolled, and eleven teachers give 
instruction in printing, shoe-making, car- 
pentry, cabinet-making, tailoring, garden- 
ing, cooking, typewriting, dress-making, 


First Avenue from Sixty-seventh to Sixty- 
eighth Streets, and yearly gives instruction 
to several hundred young men. It has 
obtained the extended reputation it at 
present enjoys by the system of instruc- 
tion worked out by its founder, in which 
both the practical and theoretical branches 
of a trade are so arranged that not only 
can skill be acquired quickly, but the rea- 
son why work should be done in a certain 
way is made plain. Differing from any- 
thing previously attempted in trade in- 
struction, the Auchmuty system has pro- 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER FITTING IN THE NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOL. 


shirt-making, plain sewing and industrial 
art. It is intended that every male pupil 
shall master some trade, and the success 
achieved has placed the institution fore- 
most among schools of its kind. 

But all the undertakings I have de- 
scribed, albeit of undoubted excellence 
and value, shrink to comparative insignifi- 
cance when compared with the New York 
Trade School, founded in 1881 by the 
late Richard T. Auchmuty. This school, 
through the generosity of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, occupies a_ building especially 
constructed for the purpose, extending on 


duced remarkable results, and has attract- 
ed much attention both in this country and 
Europe. 

For each trade taught at the school a 
course of instruction is provided by which 
the pupil is first instructed in simple work, 
and then advanced by easy grades to what 
is most difficult and complicated until he 
gains familiarity with the various branches 
of his trade. In the manual instruction 
skilled mechanics are employed as teach- 
ers, who show the pupil how to hold his 
tools, how to stand, how each kind of 
work should be done and that it is done 
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THE SHOE-MAKING DEPARTMENT OF THE DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM. 
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THE PRINTING OFFICE IN THE DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM. 
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correctly. Scientific in- 
struction is given by means 
of lectures, handbooks 
and diagrams, illustrating 
not only how work should 
be done, but the difference 
between good and im- 
proper work. Among the 
branches taught are stone- 
cutting, bricklaying, plas- 
tering, plumbing, black- Ff 
smithing, carpentry, house, 
sign and fresco painting, 
and printing. Each course 
covers from three to six 
months, and besides the 
day classes there are spe- 
cial evening classes, which 
give young men already 
in the trades an oppor- 
tunity to improve them- 
selves, and also afford 
others, who are earning 
their living at other occupations during 
the day, a chance to learn a trade. The 
graduates from the day classes as a rule 
acquire the skill of the average journey- 
man, obtaining besides a wider knowl- 
edge of their several trades in all their 
branches. 

The New York Trade School started 
with thirty pupils. At the outset it encoun- 
tered active opposition or still more dis- 


THE WOOD-TURNING CLASS IN THE MANUAL ART SCHOOL, 


THE WOOD-CARVING CLASS IN THE MANUAL ART SCHOOL, 


couraging indifference; but as its founder 
went on with his experiment the valuable 
results attained silenced its enemies and 
changed doubt into enthusiastic approval. 
The school has been attended by more 
than 5000 young men, drawn from not less 
than forty States and Territories, and from 
the Dominion of Canada. 

Manual training, by which is meant the 
training of the hand and eye along with the 
brain, and which should 
precede the, learning of 
any trade, is fast becom- 
ing recognized as an in- 
dispensable department of 
education, and has already 
# been introduced with the 
m happiest results in several 
m of the public schools of 
New York. Cooking, car- 
pentry, modelling in clay 
and designing in colors 
are among the branches 
taught. Splendid progress 
has also been made in 
the same line by the Work- 
ingman’s School at 109 
West 54th Street, founded 
in 1878 by the Society for 
Ethical Culture, where in 
all the classes there is 
manual training for the 
pupils of every age and 
both sexes. In this school 
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—the first to carry the principles and 
practice of the kindergarten into the 
higher branches of education—the work- 
shop and the art-room are the salient feat- 
ures, and the child is trained, not to be 
a skilled mechanic, but to come to the’full 
use and play of all his faculties. The 
Workingman’s School covers the age from 
four to fourteen only, but the completion 
of the manual arts building of the Teach- 
ers’ College on Morningside Heights 
makes it possible for New York to have 
a fully equipped manual training high 
school. The school was opened in Sep- 
tember, 1895, and its general plan requires 
the pupils to divide their time during a 
four years’ course about equally between 
academic studies, drawing and manual 
training. The latter will embrace, for the 
boys, wood joining, carving and turning, 
pattern-making, moulding, casting, forging, 
soldering, brazing and machine instruction; 
and for the girls, clay-modelling, wood- 
carving, sewing, cooking and the study of 
household hygiene and decoration. The 
building devoted to the school, which has 
been equipped with the best modern appli- 
ances for its work, has besides a library 
and lecture and conference rooms four 
large rooms for wood-working, the same 
number for metal-working, and two for 
constructive drawing, and nothing has 
been spared in the effort to make it com- 
plete and in every way adapted to its use. 

In the broadest and truest sense civiliza- 
tion is what education makes it. The 
cause for a false and corrupt society is 


always found in the training of the indi- 
viduals who compose it, and as purely 
mental acquirements are never other than 
selfish in their tendencies and effects, and 
depravity and decay ever the natural out- 
come of selfishness, manual training, the 
results of which flow outward and affect 
the whole human race, must hold a place 
of inestimable value in any system of 
education having in mind a wise and 
harmonious development of all the pow- 
ers and of character. When the scholar 
learns by doing, as is the case in the 
manual training school, his senses and 
muscles are developed together ; he be- 
comes the master of handicrafts which 
may forever stand between him and the 
alms-house or the prison; his school life 
becomes a pleasure, and cheeriness and 
mutual helpfulness a second nature; he 
learns to truly appreciate the dignity of 
labor and to uphold its rights, while love 
for the little republic of the school teaches 
him love for his country and makes him 
a true patriot and citizen. In a word, he 
comes from school well rounded in head, 
hand and heart, fully prepared to meet all 
the demands of life and enjoy all its 
graces. 

Manual training should, therefore, have 
a place in every public school, and the 
knowledge thus acquired should be every- 
where supplemented by the trade school. 
With this secured, the true method of ed- 
ucation will have been found and the sad 
picture drawn at the opening of this article 
will quickly become a thing of the past. 


EVES. 


BY FRANK SWEET. 


é AKE up! wakeup! my little one, 
The sun shines through the door.” 
But Sleepy Eyes remain tight shut— 
“ Want to s’eep some more.” 


“ Wake up! wake up! the robins call, 
And drowsy time is o’er.” 

But Sleepy yes remain tight shut— 
“Want to some more.” 


“ But you must wake ! the day is here, 
And birds sing at the door.” 

Still Sleepy Eyes remain tight shut— 
“Want to s‘eep some more.” 


The clock ticked on, the robins sang, 
The sun danced on the floor, 

But Sleepy Eyes remained tight shut, 
And slept and dreamed some more. 


NEW FACES AND AN OLD BOOK OF BEAUTY. 


BY ELIZABETH STEELE HICOK. 


With Original Illustrations by Stanley Middleton. 


. | ‘O be enabled to put one’s contempo- 
raries intouch with that which has af- 


forded pleasure to a past 
generation is indeed an 
enviable faculty to pos- 
sess. 

The sun is sinking to- 
ward the west and sends 
its rays obliquely 
through the narrow win- 
dows and casts little 
flecks of light upon the 
floor of an old attic. 

From the shelves of a 
low, old-fashioned book- 
case we remove, careful- 
ly, volume after volume. 
How strange the covers 
feel and how quaint they 
look to eyes accustomed 
to modern bookbind- 
ings! Red or black mo- 
rocco, with perchance a 


thread of gold indented near the border, 
and with heavily gilded edges. 


A SOUTHERN MAIDEN, 


A FOREST MAIDEN. 


quaint the titles!‘ The Souvenir,” “ The 
“The Annuals,” “F riendship' 


Token,” “The Book of 
beauty.” 

We turn the leaves 
and find ourselves in the 
company of the reigning 
beauties of sixty years 
ago—the oval face, the 
straight nose, the arched 
eyebrow, the long ring- 
lets, the sloping shoul- 
ders. We recognize that 
the portrait painters of 
that time—Hayter, Law- 
rence,and even Romney, 
“painter in ordinary ” 
of Lady Hamilton (and 
offering great variety in 
his portraitures of her 
beautiful and attractive 
face) — were influenced 
by the classic models. 


In an annual of a somewhat later date 


How we find, by Winterhaler, some of the 


‘* FRESH AS APRIL, SWEET AS MAY.’ 
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NEW FACES AND AN OLD BOOK OF BEAUTY, 


FAIR HAIDEE. 


earlier pictures of Victoria, then a mere 
slip of a girl and now a great - grand- 
mother. 

What of the years that have elapsed 
since these portraits were prominent feat- 
ures of the fashionable and artistic world ? 
There have been the few portrait painters, 
but the artist’s search for the ideal among 
the fair faces of his day, the search vnat 
inspired his predecessor, we seldc-n find. 


During this period of artistic inaction 
in the realm of the ideal, one of the most 
prominent types of woman—intellectual, 
cultured, with yearnings toward a higher 
education, the representative woman of a 
modern Athens, though figuring often on 
the pages of the novelist—has not ap- 
peared upon canvas nor been reproduced 
in any Book of Beauty. 

But after the lapse of more than half a 
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century Stanley Middleton is recalling, by 
the lovely faces that attract and charm 
the public of to-day, that earlier “ Dream 
of Fair Women,” and furnishing material 
which might well adorn a modern Book of 
Beauty. 

Not strictly a portrait painter, he is fort- 
unate in that he is not always hampered 
by the necessity of producing an accurate 
presentment of his model. He can give 
free flight to his fancy and seek for types 
of beauty among all classes and nation- 
alities. 

But with all this freedom of choice and 
fancy he succeeds admirably in making 
vou feel that these are the faces of the 


THE INAMORATA. 


women of his day, neither have the Greek 
ideals influenced him. 

The Indian maiden, though in the dress 
of civilization, shows, by the feathers in 
her hair, the instincts of a child of the 
forest. 

The “ Inamorata ”’ is a type of face that 
we might meet upon our streets to-day, 
but in the arrangement of the hair, in the 
poise of the head we recognize unmistak- 
ably the Spanish characteristics. 

Thus, in his effort to make these differ- 
ent portrayals all his fancy pictures them, 
the artist has not neglected a certain in- 
dividuality that gives variety to work 
which would otherwise be unattractive 
through its sameness. There is more 


GRENADILLA.s 


character, a thoughtfulness of expression in 
these faces, that is lacking in those of the 
fair women that look at us from the pages 
of The Token or The Souvenir of 1835. 
The wonderful growth in the sciences 
and arts within the last half century has 
opened so many new avenues of work that 
the specialist is not the vara avis that he 
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NARCISSA. 


was a few years ago. Many a man is 
selecting one particular branch in his chosen 
profession or trade, and enters on his work 
with a more reasonable assurance of suc- 
cess than was possible formerly. 

To limit himself thus requires a certain 
amount of courage, however, and it may 
be contended that the advantage that the 
concentration of his abilities in one direc- 
tion gives is strongly counterbalanced by 


the necessarily narrow field in which he 
works 

With no one does this hold truer than 
with the painter of to-day, who must con- 
tend with an army of competitors, and in 
the case of our idealist with the impres- 
sionists whose views of what constitutes art 
are diametrically opposed to those which 
govern him. 

In the face of all this it is not unpleas- 
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ant, as the success that has attended Mr. 
Middleton’s past efforts proves, for the 
picture-loving public to find among the 
many artists who are endeavoring to por- 
tray things as they are one who in the 
faces of the women of his time sees more 
than the impressionist seeks for or cares 
to discover. 

It is such a short step from the ideal to 
the sentimental that it is not strange that 
sometimes an artist mistakes one for the 
other. For this perhaps our artist might 


be criticised, as well as for an almost mo- 
nastic observance of the technique of draw- 
ing, natural in one who was a pupil of 
Jacquesson de la Chevreuse, whose rigor- 
ous rule bore more the impress of the 
cloister than that of the liberal school of 
art. 

When he has learned to discriminate 
more closely between the ideal and the 
merely sentimental, and to draw with 
somewhat freer hand, what may we not 
expect from this modern idealist ? 


THE LOST CREEK LITERARY CLUB. 


BY CAPTAIN JACK CRAWFORD, “ THE POET-SCOUT.” 


IV. 


MMEDI- 
ATELY 
after he called 
the meeting to 
order, the pres- 
ident congratu- 
lated the mem- 
bers on the 
increased atten- 
dance, and said 
that, as an- 
nounced at the 
last meeting, a 
collection would 
be taken up, the 
proceeds to be 
applied to the debt incurred in fitting up 
the hall. The following results were 
dumped out of the collectors’ hats on the 
treasurer’s table: 


BIRDIE BUCK.” 


41 blue chips at $1 each......... $41.00 
67 red chips at 50c. each....... + 33.50 
10 white chips at 25c. each...... 2.50 


The treasurer was instructed to get the 
chips cashed at the various: games from 
which they were issued, and the regular 
programme was then begun by a song by 
the Merry Maidens Quartette, as follows: 
The West, oh, the West, oh, the beautiful West, 


What a halo thy fair name doth bear, 
Each mountain-peak soars till its snow-covered 


crest 
Is hid in the cloudlets up there; 


Thy boundless plains spread till they seem to 
be stitched 
To the hor-i-zon’s edge far away, 
Their green grassy bosoms profusely enriched 
With flowers in brightest array. 


CHORUS. 


Then sing of the West, of the beautiful West, 
Where the deer and the antelope play, 

And the wild turkey-cock with its cardinal crest 
Gobbles gratitude day after day. 


We know not the dude with his dagger-toe shoes 
And grin like a monkey at play ; 
We know not the maiden with boldness pro- 
fuse 
And dresses cut de-col-i-tay ; 
We know not the damsel so plump and so fair, 
With cheeks just as red as the rose, 
Who at night throws the most of herself on a 
chair, 
While a fragment in bed doth repose. 


Then lift up your voices in jubilance high, 
And help to re-echo the tune, 
Oh, sing of the West till the notes soar on high 
And lodge on the edge of the mocn. 
Sing alto and tenor, soprano and bass, 
Till the music careens through the air, 
Like cyclones of melody running a race, 
Like a tempest of song on a tear. 


Mr. J. Dick Martin, teacher of the Lost 
Creek School, justice of the peace, leader 
of the brass band and agent forthe Zucson 
Weekly Rancher, was presented, and read a 
bit of blank verse descriptive of a storm in 
the mountains. It was a most vivid por- 
trayal of one of the terrible storms so com- 
mon in that locality, and so effectively was 
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it read that one of the girls of the quartette 
vowed she could “a’most hear it thunder 
an’ see the lightnin’ lick out its tongue.” 
We give it in full: © 


The deep bass thunder bellowing in the West, 
Like lion growling o'er a noonday meal, 
Comes to our ears from yonder cloud-swamped 
dome 
In tones that seem to paralyze the ears. 
Dark, threatening clouds cavort across the sky 
And bump against each other in their wrath, 
While from their raging bosoms darteth forth 
The angry lightning, like the fork-ed tongue 
Of rattlesnake hard smitten with a club. 
On, on it comes, that sea of tumbling clouds, 
On, on, and on, with low and sullen growls, 
And yet more on, as if ineager haste 
Tocrush the earth ’neath its majestic tread. 
And now the affrighted birds a shelter seek, 
The catamount skedaddles for the rocks, 
The mountain lion seeks its cavern home, 
The panther crouches ‘neath a 
hanging cliff, 
The mild-eyed donkey forward 
sticks its ears, 
And wonders if it’s really going to 
rain? 
And now the storm in all its fury 
bursts, 
The earth is deluged with the blind- 
ing sheets 
Of wet precipitated from above. 
The tempest like an op’ra singer 
howls, 
The forest trees bow low beneath 
its breath, 
The great artillery of heav'n belch- 
es forth 
Such frightful volleys thatthe moun- 
tains quake, 
As though in grasp of South Arkan- 
sas chills. 
See how the storm in anger bows 
its back, 
And flaps its tail, and gallops o'er the peaks, 
Rears up on its hind legs and shakes its mane, 
And plays the terror game for all that’s out. 
Crash! Crash! R-r-r-rip! Bang! the dreaded 
thunder seems 
To give the earth a stroke of palsy when 
It turns its batteries all loose at once. 
Strong men turn pale, and women paler still, 
And in each other’s arms they trembling sit, 
And mumble prayers they'd mighty near forgot, 
And wonder should they have to leave the 
earth 
Just where their future camping-place would be. 
Louder and louder roars the tempest wild, 
Louder and louder comes the tempest peals, 
Until the air seems teeming with a shower 
Of bombs of dynamite hurled from above 
By vengeful hand upon the sin-cursed earth. 
On rush the clouds, until at last the howls 
Emitted from the tempest fainter grow, 
And fainter yet, and still more fainter still, 
Until at last their rumblings die away 
Far in the distance. 


UNCLE JIMMY SIMPSON. 
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Then the welcome sun 
Bursts forth in all its glory, and the birds 
Come forth and chirp a melody of thanks, 
The catamount comes out to sun himself, 
The mountain lion once more seeks for prey, 
The wild deer crops the rain-bedamped grass, 
The forest trees once more lift up their heads, 
And men and women from each other’s arms 
Unlock and say they weren't scared a bit. 
Nature assumes her usual quiet mien, 
And all is peace and happiness again. 


There was a flutter in the hall when 
Miss Birdie Buck came forward to read 
her latest poem. The handsome cowgirl 
was an unmistakable favorite, and the yells 
of her admirers as she toed the scratch 
and bowed caused her to blush like a 
dark red steer. When she had regained 
her composure she recited the following 
in a sweet, musical voice which stirred up 
every male heart in the au- 
dience : 


BY WAY OF CONTRAST. 


When I hear the cattle beller in the 
eventide at home, 

An’ hear the cowboys comin’ to 
their suppers through the gloam, 

When the mockin’-birds are mock- 
in’, an’ the jay-birds jay around. 

An’ the bronchos are a-snortin’ an’ 
a-pawin’ up the ground, 

Then my thoughts fly tothe east’ard, 
to the distant sunrise land, 

Whar’ the people are so crowded 
they have scarcely room to stand, 

An’ I pity the poor maidens in their 
awk'ard, tight-cinched clothes, 

Who dream not of the beauties which 
this Westland doth disclose. 


The Eastern maid arises from her 
bed at ten o'clock, 

So all broke up with languish she kin scarce 
pull on a sock, 

An’ though the close contraction of her corset 
makes her winch, 

She sets her pearly teeth an’ keeps a-yankin’ at 
the cinch. 

She bears the fearful torture with the one con- 
solin’ thought 

She’s follerin’ the fashions some she-lunatic has 
sot, 

An’ when she's drawed together like the handle 
of a hoe, 

Whersg she finds room fur her breakfast I declare 
I do not know. 


Jest git onto the wide contrast with the gal away 


out here, 
Kicks the kivers off o’ mornin’s feelin’ frisky as 


a steer, 
Wants to crack her heels together, feels so dog- 


on nation good, 
Feels like soarin’ like a birdlet cl'ar out of the 


neighborhood. 
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Dons her duds in jest a minute, gits the basin 
fur a wash, 

An’ the cold refreshin’ water hits her features 
with a ‘‘slosh”’! 

Round her ears an’ neck it gurgles, an’ you 
never hear her scream 

If a-down her spinal co.umnthere should gurg a 
little stream. 


Like a nearly starved coyote puts her breakfast 
out o’ sight, 

With a buzz-saw, double-action, 
movement appetite, 

‘Then aboard a boundin’ broncho, like a fearless, 
fleet-winged bird, 
Whoops it up across the ranges with the cow- 
boys to the herd. 
Life’s most clarified 
quintessence seems 
a-dartin’ through her 
veins 

As she skims jest like 
a swallow o’er the 
g rass-upholstered 


quick-train 


plains, 
An’ she pities the poor 
Eastern slaves 0’ 


fashion’s fool decree 
Whose lives ain't full 
o’ joy no more’n a Pan 
steer kinclimbatree. 


When the rope of that 
last rider takes away 
my fleetin’ breath, 

An’ upon my cold, pale 
brow there rests the 
final brand o’ death, 

I hope they’ll cache my 
body ’neath the Ari- 
zona sod, 

To wait the final round up by the riders sent 


from God. 
T'll sleep in sweet contentment till the rousin’ 


trumpet blows 

’Neath the wild thorn-armored cactus and the 
timid prairie rose, 

Nor want I there a monyment filled up with 
pious truck, 

But jest a plain board painted red, an’ branded 
‘* Birdie Buck.” 


Uncle Jimmy Simpson gained recogni- 
tion from the president, and asked if he 
might mount the platform for “ jes’ a min- 
ute.”” Permission was granted, and for half 
an hour he held the club in close attention 
with a scientific talk on the cause of so 
much lava being scattered over the deso- 
late plains of Arizona. Uncle Jimmy had 
a theory of his own, and laughed scorn- 
fully at the ideas advanced by the scien- 
tific lights who had undertaken to account 
for the great molten overflow. He had 


THE TREASURER’S TABLE. 


embodied his views very briefly in rhyme 
at the request of his many friends, and 
would read the verses: 


These desolate old lava beds, 

Or ‘‘ mal pais,” as the Greasers style ’em, 
Slung up in ugly pyramids 

As high as blazing fire could pile ’em, 
And scattered far as you can see 

In rough and hideous confusion, 
Have long remained a mystery, 

But I have struck a square conclusion. 


Those scientific chaps all say 
That subterraneous fires a-burning 
Piled up the stuff; but that’s a play 
I guess they make to 
show their learning. 
They cough up scien- 
tific words 
And talk in hifalutin 
manner— 
Their gas I just throw 
to the birds, 
And hoist my scien- 
tific banner. 


I'm just a plain o!d 
mountain man, 
And rather short on 
education, 
But as for common 
sense, I can 
Hold winning hands 
like all creation, 
And I’ve been sifting 
this thing out, 
With what good 
sense the years 
have biessed me, 
Till all them fellows I can rout 
With argument, if they molest me. 


I hold that in the olden times 
Of Genesis and Revelations, 
Before the deluge knocked the crimes 
Of sinners into smitherations, 
The place of punishment that now 
Gulps down the wicked wa’n’t invented, 
But there was one, as I allow, 
That caught them just as represented. 


That place was in this section, where 
You see these lava-blistered ruins, 
And here the toughs from near and far 

Were sent to suffer for misdoin’s. 
In short, I hold, and always will, 
In spite of scientific sages, 
This country once was just a hell 
For sinners in the bygone ages. 


A number of poems and essays were 
read, and it was 'tother side of midnight 
when the club somewhat reluctantly ad- 
journed. 
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From a painting by Jan Van Beers. 
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BY ROBERT STODART, 


HENrY IRvVING’s CONCLUDING PERFORMANCES AT ABBEY’S; Miss NETHERSOLE’S 
“CAMILLE” AND “CARMEN,” EtTc., ETc. 


ERHAPS no better balanced exposi- 
tion is given of the individual talents 

of Henry Irving and Ellen Terry than in 
“The Merchant of Venice.” For this 
reason it bears well the test of frequent 
revival. The petty malevolence which is 


a marked characteristic of Shylock, as im-. 


act Brown inlroaueed fo the boarders 


graphic power as to create an effect of 
poignant pathos and fill the heart of the 
beholder with profoundest pity. The 
emotions here symbolized are elementary, 
and the barriers of creed go down before 
an immeasurable wave of human tender- 
If ever a performance was inspired, 


ness. 


et 


personated by 
many tragedians, 
finds no place in 
Irving’s broad 
characterization, 

and, to the mind 
of the writer, the patient, long-suffering 
representative of a persecuted race whom 
he presents is “the Jew that Shakespeare 
drew.” Irving makes even his grasping 
greed in a sense impersonal, and_ his 
hatred of the “fawning publican” but 
an ingrained part of the religion of his 
people. Shylock’s sorrow on learning of 


! 


Jessica’s flight, and his overwhelming 
despair at the close of the trial scene, 
are expressed by the actor with such 


itis Ellen Terry’s Portia. For bubbling 
spontaneity, archness, coquetry, gentle dig- 
nity, musical diction and all nameless 
womanly graces, itis beyond rivalry. Por- 
tia’s oft-quoted speech, “The quality of 
mercy,” etc., is delivered in a manner at 
once melodious and meaningful, and listen- 
ing, one can well understand how a noted 
Shakespearian scholar once said of that 
speech that it ought to be written on vel- 
lum in letters of gold. Then, in sharp and 
instant contrast, the ring scene in the last 
act is made to leap with laughter, as though 
the Spirit of Comedy were whispering in 
Portia’s ear. As tothe support, the Bas- 
santo of Mr. Frank Cooper—loyal in service, 
devoted to the end—is worthy of favorable 
mention. It is a performance character- 
ized by both zeal and artistic discretion. 
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Mr. Tyars impersonates the Prince of Mo- 
rocco, and makes the casket scene unusual- 
ly interesting. The prince's sonorous lines 
are by him faultlessly read ; his presence 
is imposing. The Gratiano of Mr. Ben 
Webster is properly garrulous and nimble- 
witted. 

By presenting a triple bill—*“ Don Quix- 
ote,” “Journeys End in Lovers’ Meet- 
ing ” and “A Story of Waterloo”—Henry 
Irving enabled-admirers of good acting to 
observe his performance of two widely di- 
vergent parts, and also—a rare opportuni- 
ty this—to view Miss Ellen Terry in mod- 
ern comedy. The event was exceptionally 
interesting, and was the means of crowding 
Abbey's Theatre with delighted assem- 
blages of culture and fashion. ‘Don 
Quixote,” a one-act play divided into two 
scenes, is the work of the late W. G. Wills, 
who drew his material from Cervantes’ 
immortalromance. ‘The knightly dreamer 
is shown first by his fireside, musing on 
glory to be won, and later in the yard of 
an inn, where, unmindful of the laughter 
and taunts of the peasantry, he keeps his 


vigil and guards his armor in the moon- 
light. Dignity is the keynote of Irving’s 
performance, which is admirable in its sin- 
cerity and reserve. While many of the 
incidents of “Don Quixote” border on 
burlesque, the actor’s authoritativeness is 
such that the predominant feeling of the 
audience is one of sympathy for a half- 
crazed idealist who lives and moves ina 
world of his own imagining. No better 
instance has been given than this of Henry 
Irving’s power of poetizing certain eccen- 
tric roles which, in the hands of an actor 
of ordinary calibre, would be at best but 
theatrically effective or baldly farcical. 
Beyond question the influence of character. 
—of a lifetime spent in the service of the 
ideal—is apparent here. Mr. Irving’s 
stage associates aid him materially in sus- 
taining the illusion of the two brief scenes. 
“ Journeys End in Lovers’ Meeting ”’ is by 
Mrs. Craigie (“John Oliver Hobbes”), 
the well-known London novelist. It deals 
with an incident in the: life of a husband 
and wife belonging to the “smart” set of 
London, and treads on delicate ground. 


MISS BROWN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE PUPILS OF THE ACADEMY. 
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Sir Philip and Lady Soupire, now some 
years married, have drifted apart. Enter 
Captain Maramour, a dangler, who lays 
siege to Lady Soupire’s wavering affections. 
He follows her home from a ball at which 
they have danced together many times. 
While he is urging Zady Soupire to elope 
with him—a proposition which she receives 
with some degree of composure—the sound 
of cab-wheels is heard. vr Philip is re- 
turning. Lady Soupire pushes A/aramour 


into her doudoir just as Sir Philip enters 
the room. He is in a reminiscent mood, 
and speaks of their former happiness, 
which he believes he can bring back 1f only 
Lady Soupire will forgive his past indiffer- 
ence and be kind. 


MISS ROMNEY AND HER PUPILS WATCHING MISS 
BROWN AND ANGELA. 


dwells on a certain book which used to 
mutually delight them, and which he de- 
_clares he could find even were he blindfold- 
ed. Lady Soupire, snatching at this chance 
of escape for her imprudent admirer, 
blindfolds Sir Philip,who thereupon gropes 
his way into the doudoir, Maramour steal- 
ing out from under his outstretched arms. 
In a moment Sir PAizp returns, in his 
hand the object of his search, and lifts the 
bandage from his eyes. Lady Souptre 


In particular his mind © 


throws herself into his arms with the joy- 
ful cry: “Oh! I’m so glad you didn’t find 
the wrong book,” and the curtain falls on 
this play, or “proverb,” as the author 
chooses to call it. There is little to com- 
mend in “ Journeys End in Lovers’ Meet- 
ing,” and there is much to condemn. 
Clearly the central idea of the “ proverb” 
is that deception, when skilfully and suc- 
cessfully practised, is its own excuse, and 
it need hardly be said that this is a perni- 
cious idea. Here is the one unworthy 
play that has been produced during 
Henry Irving’s engagement at Abbey’s. 
Its atmosphere is forced and false, and 
the truth is not in it. The unthinking 
delight in Miss Terry's depiction of 
Lady Soupire’s shallowness, and_ praise 
it with the patter of palms ; but it makes 
the judicious grieve to see the exquisite 
art of this impersonator of Shakespeare’s 
winsome heroines employed in so frothy 
and insincere a role. It is hard to say this, 
but the critic who respects his office is 
sometimes forced to blame where he would 
gladly praise. Mr. Frank Cooper, as Sir 
Philip Soupire, is earnest and restrained, 
but such is the feeling of distrust created 
by the atmosphere of the play that Sir 
Philip’s protestations of fidelity sound hol- 
low and vain. Mr. Webster plays Captain 
Maramour. He lacks grace and distinc- 
tion, but maintains an equivocal position 
with fair skil!. The concluding play of 
the evening, “A Story of Waterloo,” is a 
version, slightly altered, of Conan Doyle’s 
sketch called “A Straggler of ’15,” and in 
it Henry Irving impersonates a nonoge- 
narian veteran, who, for an act of unusual 
bravery at Waterloo, was decorated by the 
Regent, who lives in the past, fighting his 
battles o’er again, and who is afflicted with 
tottering senility and ravaged by painful 
disease. Mr, “ving’s repertoire was en- 
riched by the *.udition of this character in 
the autumn of 1894, when for the first 
time (September 17) he acted it at Bris- 
tol. Since then, in obedience to the public 
demand, he has given it many representa- 
tions, and it has taken a deservedly high 
place in his stage creations. The fact that 
the enactment of Corporal Gregory Brew- 
ster is a marvellous achievement in realism 
is worthy of note, for the reason that the 
common cry has been that Irving is at his 
best in plays of a bygone period, and es- 
pecially such as are suffused with the 
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glamour of romance. His embodiment of 
Corporal Gregory Brewster is a sweeping 
refutation of this idea, for nothing more 
grimly realistic has ever been presented 
upon our stage. The old corporal breaks 
his pipe and sheds senile tears over his 
loss. He ischildishly gleeful when a caller 
gives him a new pipe “with a h’amber 
mouth.” He is garrulously reminiscent of 
Waterloo, his most vivid recollection of the 
day on which England “shook the spoiler 
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Throughout the brief sketch the audience 
is moved alternately to tears and laughter, 
and the climax is electrifying in its effect. 
The “Story of Waterloo” is well-nigh a 
monologue for Irving, but he is ably as- 
sisted by Miss Brenda Gibson, who enacts 
a rural maiden—the corporal’s niece—with 
engaging freshness and simplicity,and Mr. 
Fuller Mellish, who, as a young artillery- 
man smitten by her charms, provides a fine 
contrast of manly vigor and heartiness, 


MISS BROWN’S STRUGGLE WITH THE MUSIC MASTER. 


down” being the fact that h» loaned three 
half crowns to a fellow-soldier who was 
“stuck bya lancer at Quatre Bras.” There 
is nothing grand about all this, but, through 
the medium of a pitiable physical condi- 
tion depicted with appalling truth, Irving 
contrives to enchain the attention of the 
audience and rivet it upon details in them- 
selves unimportant until the tragic climax, 
when, awakening from a doze, Brewster 
shrieks out the words with which he braved 
death at Waterloo: “The Guards need 
powder, and by God they shall have it!” 
and falls back dead into his arm-chair. 


Toward the close of Henry Irving’s re- 
cent memorable engagement at Abbey’s, 
his masterful embodiment of A/athtas in 
“ The Bells” was again set before the pub- 
lic, and manifested once more the enor- 
mous scope of his powers. 
characterization is a veritable study of 
fear and remorseful agony, intensely thrill- 
ing, graphic in symbolism and rich in va- 
riety of expression. JAZathtas is presented 
as an inn-keeper—nothing more—and the 
actor keeps him constantly within the limits 
of the character, and yet at times—as in 
the scene of the apparition—lifts the im- 


Irving’s weird’ 
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personation into the realm of the preter- 
natural. This striking achievement long 
ago stamped Irving as an actor whose 
strange genius walks untrodden paths and 
clears a way for itself in which few at- 
tempt and still fewer are fitted to follow. 
The sombre story of “The Bells” is 
preluded by a one-act play called “A 
Christmas Story,” which is a translation of 
Maurice Boucher’s “Conte de Noél,” by 
Mr. Laurence Irving, the actor’s son. The 
atmosphere of this little play is peacefully 
domestic, with a touch of the supernatu- 
ral in the coming to life of statues of .S7. 
Nicholas and St. Rose to exert their good 


influence in behalf of a loving wife who. 


has been neglected by her husband, the 
maker of the statues. The language of 
«A Christmas Story” isa blend of verse 
and prose, appropriately simple in charac- 
ter, and strongly devotional in spirit where 
it proceeds from the vivified images. The 
Lyceum players are smoothly efficient in 
its recital, Mr. Valentine in particular read- 
ing the measured lines allotted to S*¢ 
Nicholas with sonority and a fine under- 
standing of their inner meaning. 
* * 


The final offering of Miss Nethersole’s 
engagement at the Empire was a version, 
by Henry Hamilton, of the story of 
“Carmen,” differing only in non-essentials 
from the original book and making but 
few departures from the operatic form of 
Merimée’s romantic tale. Act I. shows the 
meeting of Carmen and Don José and the 
establishment of her power over him. In 
Act II. Carmen induces José to be untrue 
to Dolores and to join the smugglers. 
Act III. depicts José’s wretchedness in the 
new, lawless life to which Carmen has 
tempted him. In this act José fights 
Mendez, his rival. The assassination of Car- 
men by Don José occurs in Act IV. Mr. 
Hamilton has constructed a play of no 
literary value whatever, but one which 
contains effective situations a-plenty, and 

* provides for Miss Nethersole a role that is 
rich in opportunities for powerful emo- 
tional acting. He has emphasized the 
tragic element and toned down the com- 
edy. Miss Nethersole is a boldly realistic 
Carmen. She presents Carmen’s affection 
for /oséas carnal merely; no effort is made 
to gloss or sentimentalize it. Her love 
scenes with José in Act II. fairly swoon 
with passion. Indeed, there is a tendency 


MISS JENNIE SATTERLEE—‘‘ MRS. MAJOR O’GALLA- 


GHER’’—IN ‘‘ THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF MISS BROWN.” 


to force this phase of Carmen's nature into 
the foreground, and the wisdom of it is 
open to serious question, since it throws 
the impersonation out of just balance and 
proportion. Waiving flaws that are of 
smail account, Carmen is one of the finest, 
firmest things Miss Nethersole does. She 
never for one instant steps out of the 
character, which she looks to the very life, 
and which she differentiates so sharply 
from her other dramatic creations as to 
prove herself a true personator. Miss 
Nethersole’s supportis uneven. Mr. Ernest 
Leicester’s Don José is of a nature to give 
color to Carmen’s taunt, “Oh! you ave a 
tame canary.” Of the Zucas Mendez of 
Mr. Luigi Lablache “only silence suiteth 
best.”” Miss Effie Shannon, as Do/ores, pre- 
sents a foil of exquisite sweetness and light 
to Carmen’s dark and passionate nature. 
The play is handsomely mounted. 
* * 


Miss Olga Nethersole’s Camille is an 
unevenly interesting impersonation. In 
Act I. it lacks spontaneity and that touch 
of recklessness to which great interpreters 
of the part (notably Duse) have accus- 
tomed us. In the supper scene the Italian 
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CAPT. COURTENAY (R. E, GRAHAM), MASQUERADES 
AS MISS BROWN. 


tragedienne is champagne ; Nethersole is 
weak lemonade. In the meeting with 
Armand, however, the dawn of love is 
finely shown by means of graphic sym- 
bols, and the scenes with De Varville in 
Acts I. and II. receive intelligent treat- 
ment. The interview with the elder Duzal 
—the most Auman and therefore the great- 
est scene of the play— Miss Nethersole 
makes deeply affecting, the greatness and 
nobility of Camélle’s renunciation being 
realized to the beholder with moving pow- 
er and pathos. Mr. Wm. Farren, Jr., the 
Duvai, is painfully ineffective at this junc- 
ture. Only an actress of positive emo- 
tional genius—and that is what Miss 
Nethersole is — could possibly conquer 
her audience with so unconvincing an 
“opposite”? as this. Miss Nethersole is 
especially effective in the ball-room scene, 
where, under Armanda’s fierce denuncia- 
tion, she cowers and moans in a helpless, 
despairing fashion, presenting a picture of 
mental agony that is tear-compelling in its 
truth. The death scene is marked by ad- 
mirable quietude and reserve. ‘To sum 


up briefly, Miss Nethersole, who is a very 
young woman, reveals herself in ‘Ca- 
mille”? as an actress of truly remarkable 
power, possessed of keen _ intelligence, 
notable beauty of person and an almost 
unerring sense of dramatic effect. To 
paraphrase Desdemona’s words, the gods 
forbid but that her powers increase even 
as her days do grow. 


* 
* 


The Standard Theatre holds a decided 
popular success in “ The Strange Advent- 
ures of Miss Brown,” which Robert Bu- 
chanan and C. Marlowe wrote and which 
John R. Rogers’ comedians interpret with 
commendable vivacity. “Miss Brown” is 
Captain Courtenay, of the Enniskillen Dra- 
goons, who, in order to carry off his bride— 
a ward in chancery—dons feminine attire 
and enters a young ladies’ seminary. He 
is aided and abetted in his fell purpose 
of eloping with his wife by one J/ajor 
P. O'Gallagher, a jovial old dog with a 
fine talent for lying, and opposed therein by 
flerr Von Mosier,a German music teacher, 
with amatory leanings toward Mrs. Courte- 
nay. A blundering Scotland Yard detective 
also figures in the case, and finally suc- 
ceeds in setting everybody by the ears— 
himself included. The play is received 
with hearty laughter, and bids fair to du- 
plicate here the success it enjoyed in Lon- 
don. ‘The cast contains several names that 
stand for good acting, and the performance 
moves with agreeable briskness. 

* 

Mr. Neil Burgess, having failed to attract 
the public with “The Year One,” which 
proved acostly venture, has wisely decided 
to get back on firm ground, and is again 
presenting Charles Barnard’s phenom- 
enally successful play, “The County Fair.” 
The reasons for the popularity of this 
amusing picture of New England life are 
not hard to find. Its appeal is to element- 
al emotions, it contains much of characteri- 
zation that is quaint and interesting, and 
the humor of the lines and situations is 
plentiful and wholesome withal. Mr. Bur- 
gess’s Abigail Prue is, throughout the play, 
“a source of innocent merriment,” and there 
is in it at times a touch of sound art. The 
singing of the hymn, in Act L., is notable 
in this regard. Asa female impersonator 
Mr. Burgess has the field to himself; there 
is no one within hailing distance of him. 
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It stands to his credit that he has  sur- 
rounded himself with a company of decid- 
ed merit, of which the ablest members are 
Mr. Bartley McCullum and Miss Emma 
Pollock. “The County Fair” is hand- 
somely staged, with some attempt at spec- 
tacular effect. os 
* 


“The Heart of Maryland” will con- 
tinue to throb in the metropolis for 
months to come. At the time of its pro- 
duction I stated in these columns that 


Lestocq and Robson’s farce comedy, 
“The Foundling,” was presented at the 
Garrick Theatre recently for a brief term, 
with Charles Frohman’s excellent com- 
pany of comedians giving point to its 
somewhat shady humor. “ ‘The Found- 
ling” is a sort of pudding stuffed full of 
erotic plums for those persons who like 
their dramatic dishes highly seasoned. It 
contains at least a hundred speeches that 
each admit of half a dozen interpretations, 
aad Miss Cissy Fitzgerald, with her wink, 


MAJOR O'GALLAGHER’S QUARTERS AT THE BARRACKS 


David Belasco had written a better war 
play than “Held by the Enemy.” ‘The 
theatre-going public seems to be of that 
opinion, too, for the play is riding the 
wave of popularity. The Herald Square 
Theatre is crowded at every performance, 
and so strongly is the play intrenched 
in public favor that at this writing a suc- 
cessor is not even thought of by the man- 
agement. Mrs. Carter’s Maryland Calvert 
has lost none of its orginal power, while 
there is a palpable gain in the finesse 
with which the impersonation is rounded 
out. 


ogle and grin thrown in fer good measure. 
Now, what more could any polite sinner 
ask? It were beating the air to criticise 
seriously a production of this nature. To 
paraphrase one of Portia’s speeches, they 
have called it a play, and therefore—let it 
pass for that. The cast, as I have said, is 
excellent. Mr. Charles W. Butler’s 7¢mo- 
thy Hucklebridge is an unctuous bit of 
broad comedy. The Miss Ussher of Mag- 
gie Holioway Fisher is cleverly grotesque 
both in make-up and action—quite in the 
May Robson manner. 

Augustus Thomas’s amusing farce “ The 
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Man Upstairs” precedes “The Found- 
ling.” In this Mr. Butler and Miss Mag- 
gie Fielding offer well-defined and laugh- 
able character sketches. 
* 

An excellent variety entertainment is 
provided in the Music Hall of Hammer- 
stein’s Olympia. The Johnson ‘Troupe, 
who give a novel performance, consisting 
of balancing and the forming of groups 
on three running globes, are admirable in 
their grace and precision. ‘Their act is 
long, but so clever and varied that no one 
can say that there is “too much John- 
son.” Signorita Della Rocca, a beautiful 
girl in her teens, plays the violin surpris- 
ingly well. She draws a full round tone 
fromtheinstrument. The Kurachins offer 
a positive novelty in their performance 
on the perpendicular poles. Their rapid, 
dashing methods please. The Leamy Trio 
of trapezists—three women—astonish the 
audience with the difficulty and daring of 
their act, part of which is performed on a 
revolving cycle trapeze brightly illumi- 
nated with incandescent lights and hung 
at a great height from the floor of the 
house. As a wind-up one of the trio 


A GAME OF HEARTS. 


makes a thrilling dive from the dome of 
the building into a net. My Fancy, an 
English sand dancer, is high up in her 
class. She is decidedly pretty, and intro- 
duces some new steps that are very tak- 
ing. In view of the widespread impres- 
tion that variety theatres in general are 
resorts of more or less doubtful propriety, 
it is proper to state here that the tone of 
this handsome house is refined and the 
performance free from objectionable feat- 
ures. 

On the evening of December 16 Mlle. 
Yvette Guilbert, the Parisian singer, began 
at the Olympia an engagement limited to 
four weeks, and at once established her- 
self as a public favorite. Mlle. Guilbert 
is, to be accurate, a diseuse (reciter), for 
the words of her songs, which are mainly 
descriptive of Paris low life, are merely 
chanted to a musical accompaniment. 
Her repertoire ranges from the ballads of 
Béranger to the ditties of Xanrof, the 
careless poet of the Latin Quarter, and 
her rendering of them all is the acme 
of combined vocal and pantomimic art. 
Mlle. Guilbert’s genius is undeniable; her 
great fame has been justly won. 


A GAME OF HEARTS. 


BY LAURA BERTEAUX BELL. 


WE 


played at Hearts, and Cupid won ; 
He surely dealt with double cunning, 


For, so my senses were beguiled, 


I could not see h 


ow luck was running. 


At first our game was pastime light, 


But Cupid broug 
Then spread his air 


ht it to conclusion— 
y wings in flight, 


And left the cards in wild confusion. 


In vain I sought th 
He, laughing, mo 
And tho’ I have an 


e fickle god, 
cked my doleful tone— 
other’s heart, 


I find I’ve wholly lost my own ! 
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THE POTTERY OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


Illustrated from Specimens in the National Museum. 


IX.—SPANISH INFLUENCE ON ABORIGINAL FORM AND DECORATION. 


BY W. J. HOFFMAN, M.D. 


i a previous article the statement was 
made that “the elements of flat or sur- 
face decoration in keramics originate in 
two sources. The former, being chiefly 
due to textile fabrics, such as mats, bas- 
kets and wicker-work, suggested geometric 
devices; the latter, being in imitation of 
life forms, are non-geometric.” The for- 
mer variety is peculiar to the pottery of 
the mound-builders and to the Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico and Arizona, while 
the latter, being entirely reversed in the 
order of the evolution, occurs in Chiri- 


FIG, I.—A VASE FROM ACOMA, N. M. 


qui, on the Isthmus of Panama. As the 
collections of Chiriqui pottery represent 
the products of a prehistoric people, and 
therefore are not within the scope of this 
paper, further reference thereto would be 
fruitless. The influence of European art, 
both as to form and decoration, must be 
sought in those regions where the earliest 
explorers met with the natives who were 
alteady skilled in the potter’s art. In vari- 
ous localities throughout the United States 
from which collections of pottery have 
been made the older types of decoration, 
observed appear to embrace the angular 
and geometric ; the departure therefrom, 
resulting from free-hand imitations, ended 


in the conventional. scrolls, curves and 
volutes. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, formerly chief of 
the Hemenway Explorations in New Mexi- 
co and Arizona, has but recently deposited 
in the National Museum the finest collec- 
tion of prehistoric pottery yet made in 
the Southwest. The series, besides em- 
bracing every description of mortuary 
bric-a-brac—bones, beads, fetishes, etc.— 
contains hundreds of bowls, all found in 


FIG. 2.—WATER-VESSEL FROM ACOMA, 


the cemeteries near the prehistoric pueblo 
of Sikat’ki, three miles from Wolpi, Arizona. 
This pueblo was in ruins at the time of 
Coronado’s expedition, in 1541, yet the 
specimens are remarkably fresh in appear- 
ance, both as to texture and color; indeed 
some of them are so clean and delicate 
that, if they were in other hands, a doubt 
as to their genuineness would unconsciously 
occur in the minds of some. The chief 
type of vessel consists of the eating, or 
ceremonial, bowl, the average width across 
the rim being about twelve or fourteen 
inches, with a depth of three or four inches. 

The most interesting decorations are 
upon the inside, at the bottom, and portray 


f 


FIG. 3.—LAGUNA WATER-VESSEL. 


life forms. The chief figure, and a con- 
stantly recurring one, appears to denote 
the eagle, and in some 
examples he is sym- 
bolized by the delin- 
eation of clusters of 
feathers only, fre- 
quently of a form so 
highly conventional- 
ized as to be difficult 
of identification. 
These symbols are 
generally displayed in 
such manner as to 
assume symmetrical 
and geometrical fig- 
ures, some of which 
appear to survive 
upon modern ceremonial vessels. Dr. 
Fewkes states that during the period of 
making excavations some of the medi- 
cine men present made copies of these 
ancient designs for the purpose of re- 
production upon ceremonial bowls for 
future use. 

Mr. F. W. Hodge, of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, who assisted in the above- 
mentioned operations, and who has made 
a special study of the Pueblos generally, 
informs the present writer that he has 
found evidences of the influence of Span- 
ish decorative art at Awat’obi—“ the place 
of the bow”— a Moki pueblo destroyed 
in 1700, twenty years after the Pueblo 
revolt, which lasted from 1680 to 1692. 
At these ruins Mr. Hodge found, also, 


Conquistadores, together with indications 
of the adoption by the natives of foreign 
designs in keramics. 
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FIG. 4.—ZUNI VASE. 


copper nails, spurs and other relics of the . 


It may be well to state, in this connec- 
tion, that all of this prehistoric pottery 
consists of an exceedingly fine paste, of a 
light gray color, sometimes approaching 
a delicate flesh tint, with a surface slip 
frequently bright and glistening. When 
struck, a clear, compact, ringing sound is 
emitted, indicating superior ware; vastly 
superior, in many respects, to the products 
of the present day. 

Although the inhabitants of the Rio 
Grande pueblos, as well as some of those 
farther west, were frequently visited by 
Spaniards, learning from them new ideas 
with reference to improving primitive in- 
dustrial methods, they at no time appear 
to have adopted or used the potter’s 
wheel. The Rev. R. H. Voth, missionary 
at Oraibi, discovered amidst the ruins a 
large wine-bottle of 
several gallons’ ca- 
pacity, which had un- 
doubtedly been made 
by the missionaries 
at that pueblo previ- 
ous to 1680, as at 
that date the pueblo 
was abandoned. Mr. 
Hodge says that there 
are evidences of its 
having been made on 
a wheel, and believes 
that the priests made 
most of their pottery 
by this means, it hav- 
ing been practically impossible to receive 
assistance, in this respect, from the re- 


FIG. 5.—ZUNI VASE. 
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FIG. 6.—LAGUNA VASE. 


mote City of Mexico. To illustrate the 
zeal with which these enthusiastic ser- 
vants of the Church labored, apart from 
the duties of the church proper, it may 
be mentioned that Father Kino made 
his own mathematical instruments, grind- 
ing down quartz pebbles to make lenses, 
probably for astronomic instruments. 

At an ancient Zufi ruin, known as 
Heshota U’thla, sherds and vessels have 
been found showing the influence of 
Spanish types of form and decoration. 
Similar designs occur also at the pueblo 
of Acoma, at Laguna, and at several 
others of which special mention will be 
made farther on. The chief peculiarity 
in decoration is the adoption of trailing 
vines with leaves, figures resembling many- 
petalled squash or melon blossoms, and 
the introduction of bird figures, gradually 
abandoning, to a marked degree, the 
geometric figures of their predecessors. 
Many specimens of Pueblo pottery in the 
National Museum consist of drinking- 
vessels, some of which display grotesquely 
various animal forms, both native and 
those imported by the Spaniards. The de- 
parture from the aboriginal types of vases, 
bowls, flasks and cups has also been 
greatly stimulated by the constantly in- 
creasing demand by tourists for “curios,” 
and numerous curiosity and “natural 
history’ establishments have sprung up 
in all the larger railway towns. At such 
places the Indian manufactures usually 
command exorbitant prices. 

As before remarked, many of the Mexi- 
cans, especially such as have Indian wives, 
make quantities of pottery which are dis- 
posed of as purely Indian; but as these 
wares are similar to the genuine products 
from the pueblos, the deception is seldom 


discovered, especially as the squaw ap- 
pears at the railway station as_ sales- 
woman, while the indolent Greaser hus- 
band remains carefully in the background. 

In the ancient tumuli of southern Utah 
have been found some neatly made han- 
dled mugs, greatly resembling modern ware 
knownto have been influenced by European 
forms. A typical flat-based specimen was 
represented as Fig. 63 of the Monthly 
Jilustrator, for July, 1895, while another, 
with rounded base—from the ancient ruins 
of the Rio San Juan, Colorado—is shown in 
the same publication as Fig. 64. 

A common, aboriginal form of vase, with 
exterior color decorations copied from ware 
of European, or perhaps of Spanish manu- 
facture, is represented in Fig. 1. ‘The speci- 
men was obtained at the pueblo of Acoma, 
and measures ten inches in height. The 
ground surface is light gray, while the 
plant and bird are both in dull red, the 
beak of the latter being black. The ves- 
sel is not so neatly finished as most others 
from the same locality, and has the appear- 
ance of that class of vessels made specially 
for sale to relic-hunters. 

Another vessel of primitive shape, though 
bearing upon the sides of the body the por- 
trayal of domestic fowls (?), is shown in 
Fig. 2. This vase measures sixteen inches 
in height, the ground color being of a flesh- 
red, the bird figures of an ochreous-red, 
and the vegetal-like markings in black. The 
lower third of the vase is of a dull red 
color. The transmission of designs be- 
tween the patterns of the several pueblos 
is of common occurrence, and an illustra- 
tion is here given of a Laguna water-vessel 
very much, in general appearance and 


FIG. 7.—TESUQUE VASE. 
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FIG 9.—COVERED VESSEL FROM COCHITI. 


decoration, like the preceding one from 
Acoma. 

The modern ware of the Zufi is gen- 
erally identified without difficulty, because 
of certain special forms of decoration which 
are incorporated with almost all other pat- 
terns on vessels, whether intended for sale 
or for domestic purposes only. One of 
these peculiar forms consists of a specific 
curve or volute, as may be observed upon 
the ornament in Fig. 4, though immediately 
above it appear more modern motives, evi- 
dently conventional forms denoting leaves 
or tendrils attached to the vine. 

Another Zufii vase, of modern manufact- 
ure and type of decoration, is shown in 
Fig. 5. The circle at the left side encloses 
a pattern resembling the conventional de- 
sign to denote the squash or melon blos- 


FIG. 8.—COVERED VESSEL FROM TESUQUE. 
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som, and the presence of animal forms 
would be of no special interest in this con- 
nection—but that it is an older form 
of decoration—excepting for the portrayal 
of the life-line, extending from the heart 
forwardthroughthe mouth. This peculiar 
feature in pictography occurs also on the 
birch-bark records of the Ojibwa Indians, 
and has special reference to mysteries of 
their shamanistic rites. 

An interesting specimen of ornamenta- 
tion, from the pueblo of Laguna, is shown 
in Fig. 6. Two crested fowls are placed 
vis-a-vis, while some vegetable figures are 
portrayed upon other portions of the outer 
surface of the vase. The specimen meas- 
ures a trifle less than six inches in height. 


FIG. I0.—COCHITI WATER-VESSEL. 


In addition to the attachment to a fret 
ornament of a figure resembling a trefoil, 
as in Fig. 7, there is also presented an or- 
nament resembling a running vine, with 
leaves, encircling the body of the vessel. 
This Tesuque vase is of a light pearl-gray 
color, the decorations being in dark brown: 
and black, excepting the lower or bottom 
part, which is dull red. 

The following illustrations represent 
vases with lids, the resemblance to the 
ancient British burial-vases being remark- 
ably striking. Fig. 8 represents a vase 
found at Tesuque, and bears upon the 
side several varieties of ornamentation, of 
which the two middle ones are pairs of tri- 
angles or broken lozenges, the next figures 
being plain curves, while the next adjoining 
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FIG. I2.—TESUQUE FLOWER-POT. 


ones show notches, or serrations, resem- 
bling the conventional figures of plumes, as 
found upon some of the prehistoric ware. 
The outer figures appear to resemble con- 
ventional flower designs. 

The corresponding vase in Fig. 9 is 
from the pueblo of Cochiti. Upon the lid 
are some vegetable forms, tendrils of the 
melon or squash, and in the space encir- 
cling the body of the vase are drawn the 
figures of domestic fowls, most decidedly 
modern ir every respect. Immediately 
beneath the rim of the lid is a continuous 
band of cloud symbols. It is probable that 
the entire pattern of these covered vessels 
was suggested by very modern types of 
ware, introduced by the white settlers in 
the valley of the Rio Grande. 


FIG. II.—ZUNI FLOWER-POT. 


Another variety of Cochiti water-vessels 
is here introduced to illustrate the extent 
to which decoration may be carried. Fig. 
1o shows on one side the portrayal of a 


-man with a cane and a high hat; near by 


is a crouching Indian armed with a bow 
and arrow, preparing to shoot game—ob- 
servable at the extreme right. 

The illustration in Fig. 11 represents a 
Zufii flower-pot, the lower part retaining 
the primitive form of the vase, upon which 
was erected the high, flaring mouth of the 
modern pot. About the upper part are 
two sets of parallel lines, attached to which 
are a number of small semicircles—cloud 
symbols—denoting the rain, or moisture, 
required for vegetal growth. 


FIG. 13.—ZUNI PITCHER. 


The Tesuque potter who made the vessel 
shown in Fig. 12 produced a better imita- 
tion of a flower-pot than his Zufii confrére. 
This vase is about eight inches in height, 
of light gray color, with decorations, re- 
sembling vegetal figures, in black. A nar- 
row line of ornaments encircles the upper 
part of the pot; the figures consisting of 
uncleated circles and waving lines, sug- 
gesting germinating seeds, and wave lines 
for rain, or the conventional figure for 
lightning, both of which are drawn in con- 
nection with moisture and growth. 

Progress in the adoption of form is il- 
lustrated in Fig. 13, in which the aborigi- 
nal vase is armed with an oblong, modern 
style of handle, to form a pitcher. This 
Zufii specimen is decorated in both ted 
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FIG. -I4.—PITCHER FROM COCHITI. 


and black, all upon a ground color of light 
yellow or cream white. ' 
Fig. 14 represents’a fine example of imi- 
tation of the modern pitcher. The mouth 
of the vessel is fluted, like the old-fash- 
ioned tin pie-plate, that in front to form 
the spout being a little more projecting 
than the remaining flutings. The handle 
consists of a heavy coil, of two strands, of 
paste, and altogether forms a very pleas- 
ing effect. The paste is light gray, with 
surface decorations in black, the base be- 
ing ochreous-red. A still better effect, the 
result of accurate imitation, is shown in 
Fig. 15, representing a pitcher made at 


FIG. 17.—LAGUNA CUP, 


Zufii. The entire vessel is carefully fin- 
ished, the decoration, though limited, be- 
ing apparently a conventional plant figure. 
The vessel is fifteen inches in height. 
Saucers are rarely found, but cups are 
quite abundantly met with. One speci- 
men, shown in Fig. 16, is quite foreign to 
the ordinary type of Pueblo drinking-ves- 
sels, but resembles the variety with which 
most of us are familiar. The specimen is 
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Another ex- 
ample from the same locality, though in 
the National Museum it is labelled “ eat- 


from the pueblo of Laguna. 


ing-bowl,” is shown in Fig.17. It ismore 
flattened than the preceding, and has less 
ornamentation than is usual. Another 
very similar vessel from Zufii is shown in 
Fig. 18. No decoration appears upon the 
outside, but the interior bears upon it a 


FIG. 16.—LAGUNA CUP. 


running vine, with leaves, in red ochre. Al- 
together the effect is very artistic and in 
good taste. 

A still more graceful specimen of Zufti 
art is shown in Fig. 19. This is reproduced 
from an example of European ware. The 
cup is four and one-half inches in height, 
and correspondingly broader across the 
mouth, as will be observed. The zigzag 
lines about the inner surface of the rim 
have suspended from them characters re- 
sembling cloud symbols, while upon the 
exterior are graceful sprigs, or sprays, con- 


FIG. 15.—ZUNI WATER PITCHER... 
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FIG. 18.—ZUNI CUP. 


sisting of a central stem with elongated 
leaves. 

From the pueblos of Santo Domingo 
and Santa Clara, as well as from several 
others, are sent large quantities of black 
ware to be disposed of at various towns 
and cities along the chief routes of travel. 


FIG, I9.—ZUNI CUP. 


The great resemblance between these 
pieces may be found in the fact that de- 
signs are carried from place to place, and 
because the Mexicans and Indians chiefly 
interested in this traffic are alert as to 
what style of bric-4’-brac commands the 
quickest and most remunerative sale. 


U. S. S. “COLUMBIA.” 


BY MINNA IRVING. 


—_—- swan of the waters, white eagle 
of war! 
Where the cross of the Englishmen 
flames in the sun, 
She reels the blue billows from under her 
keel, 
And flaunts in their faces the flag that 
we won— 
“ Columbia,” gem of the ocean ! 


Those stars that arose in a tempest of 
tears, 
Those stripes that were bought with the 
blood of the brave, 
Thou wilt gallantly guard, till thy skeie- 
ton lies 
Deep, deep in a sepulchre under the 
wave— 
“Columbia,” belle of the ocean ! 


The black cannons crouch on the snow of 
thy decks 
With the thunder asleep in their throats; 
but beware ! 
"Tis the voice of the Nation that speaks to 
the world 
When the hand of thy gunner is lifted 
in air, 
“ Columbia,” glory of ocean! 


For the language they utter is ever the 
same 
That Lexington heard on that morning 
of yore, 
When the scarlet-clad soldiers lay dead in 
the dust, 
And the power of the tyrannous king 
was no more, 
“ Columbia,” star of the ocean! 


Oh, monarchs a-glitter with jewels may 
come, 
And princes of royalty, handsome and 
tall, 
With rings of red rubies, and sashes of 
silk, 
But thy bonny brown sailors are dearer 
than all, 
“ Columbia,” pride of the ocean ! 


Thou art fearless and fleet, they are trusty 
and true, 
Thy ribs are of steel, and their hearts 
are of gold; 
So here is a rose for thy captain to 
wear, 
And here is a kiss for thy sailor-boys 
bold, 
“ Columbia,” queen of the ocean ! 
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MUFFS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE MUFF, 


BY ANNA HEINRICHS. 


Illustrated from 


arse alse happens to be the fash- 
ion is “charming”; that which is 
out of style is “ugly.” This assertion 
lacks both philosophy and logic, yet it is 
redolent with the essence of truth. Fash- 
ion is an index of the characteristics of the 
epoch. It is influenced by the people of 
that time, by their views and their con- 
ception of what is beautiful. These views 
and conceptions are not original; they are 
conventional. Thus it has been through 
all ages. The most forcible illustration 
of this truth is mirrored in art. The ar- 
tist paints his “studies” with a view to 
representing the ideals of the people of 
his time. He does not portray his con- 
ception of ideal beauty. Art and fashion 
are a visible expression of the spirit of 
the period, its dominant influences and 
ideas. 

Nor is the fair sex solely responsible for 
some of Fashion’s most ridiculous caprices. 
“That’s a muff!” masculinity exclaims in 
unison. 
in the slangological sense of the word. It 
was man, not woman, who was first in- 
spired with the idea of the muff. True, it 
was a clumsy and elaborate affair, very 
different from the dainty feminine muff of 
to-day. Nor was it an invention of neces- 
sity for keeping the hands comfortable. 
Eventually it developed into a conven- 


Exactly,a muff it is; literally, not . 


Cla Prints. 


Originally, how- 
ever, its mission was purely ornamental. 
The hand, in repose or motion, speaks a 
significant language peculiarly its own. 
Ask the Thespian, and he will tell you 
that the hand is endowed with the name- 


ience for that purpose. 


less charm to attract or repel. Monsieur 
Vivacious punctuates his brilliant repartee 
and cadence of Jon mots with effective 
gesticulation; Betty Bashful tries to con- 
ceal her taper fingers in the folds of her 
pinafore; Alfred Awkward hangs _ his 
hands like weights on either side; Freddy 
Fidgets twirls his cap as he chatters and 
listens; Nellie Nervous bites her nails and 
interlocks her digits as she spreads a bit 
of aromatic news; Sammie Stubborn folds 
his arms; to be brief, in conflict, in play 
of coquetry, in resentment, distress and 
in supplication, the hands are eloquent in 
a language understood by all. Though 
the tongue be mute, the silent pressure of 
the hand may speak with sweeter intelli- 
gence than words. 

But when the hands cannot or do not 
wish to speak, or if circumstance be not 
propitious? The situation has ever been 
provided for in various ways. Either the 
hands are concealed or they are employed. 
Custom and fashion from time immemorial 
substantiate this. What is the real mis- 
sion of the fragile cane? The graceful 
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A COURT SCENE AT THE TIME OF LOUIS XV., 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


draperies of the ancients offered artistic 
resource to the hand at opportune time. 
In the Middle Ages the folds of the ro- 
mantic cape busied the hands, if need be; 
later on, trailing robes and ’broidered 
petticoats gave effective play- for the 
hands. 

Feminine foibles may have suggested 
the idea of a muff. The long overdresses 
were, apparently, double around the hips, 
edged with fur or embroidery. This 
seems to have been a provision for protec- 
tion of the hands against coid. 

The first known evidence of a real muff 
appears, in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in a renowned fresco-painting by 
Benozzo Gozzoli. The picture represents 
aristocratic society of that period. Prom- 
inently in the foreground stands a youth of 
some fourteen years, attired in the fash- 
ionable garb of the day, with his hands con- 
cealed in a huge muff of velvet. Further- 
more, the muff was originally designed for 
ornament, not for comfort, because the 
painting is indicative of a summer land- 
scape. Obviously, the youth was not carry- 
ing that elaborate muff as a protection 
against cold. 

Again, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, feminine dress assumed a mode 
something akin to the muff. The sleeves 
were made to extend far below the hand. 
The hands, when folded, were entirely 
hidden beneath the wide, funnel-like ends 
of the sleeves. The same peculiarity was 
characteristic of masculine attire. Their 
sleeves were enormous, also serving the 
purpose of protecting the hands. 

With the close of the sixteenth century, 
in the time of Catherine de Medici, ap- 


peared the genuine muff as a protection 
for the hands against cold. In France 
the beauty of the hand was highly prized. 
Gloves were almost constantly worn. Even 
at work the wearing of mitts (mfaines) was 
general. Doubtless the muff was appre- 
ciated. 

The primitive muff was an elaborate af- 
fair of richest material lined with fur. It 
proved so useful a creation that it has’ re- 
mained in high favor ever since its first 
appearance. Forthwith it became popular 
in Germany, Holland and particularly in 
England. In its early career the muff 
was of huge proportions. For the wealth- 
ier classes it was made of costly furs, or of 
rich cloth lined with fur. The poorer 


A RUSSIAN OFFICER OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


people utilized the skins of dogs and cats. 
In truth, the muff played an important 
role throughout Europe. It was an arti- 
cle of remarkable attention. The ladies 
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carried it, even in decollette costume, 
in the ball-room and at court recep- 
tions. With such attire, the muff 
was pushed up the left arm, the 
hand holding a dainty mouchoir, 
with its lace edges peeping forth. 
At that time men carried the muff 
only on the street and during the 
winter season. However, chroni- 
cles show that at the court of Louis 
XV. the gentlemen were holding 
immense muffs, suspended from 
the hips by a cord. 

A ludicrous fashion prevailed in 
Paris during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. The ladies 
carried the tiniest of dogs within 
their muffs to keep the hands warm! 
These Liliputian canines were the 
daintiest creatures imaginable. His- 
tory relates that a certain Mme. 
Guerin, Rue de Bac, in 1692 amassed 
a fortune from the sale of these lit- 
tle dogs. 

Richly colored muffs were in 
vogue at that period. Panther, 
leopard and tiger skins were much 
sought. Frequently a muff was 
made from two vari-colored furs. 
Often white fur was dyed red, blue 
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A GENTLEMAN OF THE SEVENTEENTH 


and brown, in mosaic design. Some muffs: 
of that time represent almost fabulous cost. 
One exists, now in private possession, 
made of heavy damask, beautifully em- 
broidered in pearls. It is lined with sable. 
Another is of rare fur, ornamented with a 
cross band embroidered in goid and silver. 
The band is tied in a bow and fastened 
with a buckle set with diamonds and ru- 
bies. 
The muff retained its modest dimensions 
beyond the year 1750. It was only repre- 
sentatives of aristocracy who carried muffs 
of startling and unprecedented size. Those 
of the middle classes were small, long and 
narrow, usually made of dark cloth and 
merely trimmed with fur. The enormous. 
and clumsy affair adopted by men in the 
upper ranks seems to have been a most 
essential adjunct to evening full-dress. At 
fashionable social functions the men are 
invariably pictured with these ungainly 
monsters, while the fair left arm of the 
ladies bears a much smaller conception in 
velvet and lace, with fur trimmings. 
During the reign of Louis XVI. Dame 
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FEBRUARY WOODS. 


Fashion’s dictates savored of extreme ex- 
aggerations. The muff was no exception. 
Naturally, the pressure of overdrawn ideas 
in all else resulted in unparalleled ab- 
surdities in the muff. It was simply mon- 
strous. It was made of angora and other 
long-haired skins, was a yard wide, and 
reached from the breast to the knees! 
Sometimes it was embellished with an ar- 
tificial red rose. 

Talk about women being blind slaves to 
fashion, regardless of utility, comfort or 
grace! During the reign of Louis XVI. 
a man was rarely seen without this mam- 
moth muff. Obviously, this was a prolific 
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theme with cartoonists. The illustration 
shows a caricature by an English artist, 
H. W. Bunbury, of the eighteenth century. 

Once a fashion has reached extreme ab- 
surdities, a reaction is bound to set in. 
From 1806 to 1824 the muff grew smaller 
and longer, again increasing in size from 
that time up to 1850, when it was of strik- 
ingly generous proportions. In the course 
of twentyyears (1870) the muff has again 
been reduced to ordinary size, which sensi- 
ble standard has been maintained up to the 
present day. Indications are, however, 
that ere many seasons it will once more 
assume monstrous proportions. 


FEBRUARY WOODS. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


ie is well worth while to take a tramp 

through the woods on some bright 
February morning when the snow clings 
to every branch and twig and covers the 
ground with a soft blanket of curious folds 
and contours. If one has thought of the 
winter woods as a dreary, solitary place, 
he is speedily undeceived, and finds him- 
self wondering at the eccentric record of 
forest folk which the fair, white page of 
the snow reveals. Everywhere are traces 
of life and activity and social intercourse. 
Between the forest trees connecting trails 
show where nimble squirrels, singly and in 
pairs, have been making neighborly calls 
or attending some moonlight revelry of the 
tree-folk, dashing down one trunk and up 
another with equal celerity, and indulging 
in many a frolic and madcap race on the 
way, as the flying footprints bear witness. 
A close inspection shows that some of the 
tracks are larger and only in opposite pairs, 
indicating that the forefeet step in the 
hindfeet tracks. These are made by gray 
squirrels. The red squirrel leaves a smaller 
print of two large hindfeet and two smail 
forefeet. 

Crossing these trails are occasional tracks 
of weasels and minks and rabbits, and the 
clustered tracery of quail prints, showing 
where the hungry bevy have frequently 
paused to lunch ata ragweed thicket. Lit- 
tle bird prints sprinkle the snow in all di- 


rections, and especially where green brier 
angles and rock-fern most abound. Here 
is the erratic course of a truant dog who 


is hunting on his own account, and a little 
further on is the fleeter print of a fox. 
There, is the more ponderous foot-fall of a 
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crow solemnly stalking, for the crow never 
condescends to hop; and yonder is the cu- 
rious hairy tracks of the partridge who has 
his winter “snowshoes” on. Everywhere, 
under the trees and out in the open, are 
tracks of the busy, social wood-folk; and 
among them the fairy pencils of the wind- 
blown grasses and flexible, low branches 
have traced delicate lines and half circles 
and rings in the soft, fair page of the 
snow. 

All about, the branches are bending low 
under their winter burden; and every 
brown, outstretched twig, every tiny, close- 
wrapped bud, every loose bloom of witch- 
hazel has its coping and cap of pearl, 
gleaming in sunlight or blue in shadow, 
and forming silvery domes and castles 
wherein gnomes and fairies might well 
abide. Little clumps of birches and wil- 
lows bow outward from the centre of their 
positions, and spread their delicate tips 
upon the surface of the snow; powerful 
oaks shake themselves in the light breeze 
like rebellious prisoners trying to free 
themselves of their heavy fetters; thick, 
symmetrical cedars are but great domes of 
snow through which occasional traceries of 
green may be seen. Here and there small 
clumps of laurel or juniper are completely 
covered with snow; and the low, dark 
openings that occasionally appear on their 
sides may lead, in fancy if not in fact, to 
veritable Esquimaux huts. The bleached 
grasses take on new depths of color and 
brilliancy against the background of snow; 
and the brown stalks of golden-rod—still 
tenacious of their faded tufts of leaves 
and blossoms—and the sturdy whorled 
seed-stars of asters are scarcely to be rec- 
ognized in their white plumes and cloaks. 

The woods are full of sounds. As the 
sun creeps up the sky the trees shake off 
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great masses of their burdens, and the 
falling pieces make a constant pattering 
upon the snow. Chickadees and nut- 
hatches call and pipe to one another across 
the opens; a woodpecker hammers indus- 
triously for his hard-earned breakfast; a 
partridge whirs away through the under- 
brush; harsh cries of bluejays come from 
a distance; and mingling with the other 
sounds are the “caw! caw!” of crows and 
the faint, discordant voice of a hawk that 
is flying lazily overhead, evidently looking 
for a farmyard where he may get a meal. 

Golden-crowned kinglets are picking at 
tender cones among the spruces and pines, 
and their small notes are a pleasing con- 
trast to the harsher sounds. Cedar wax- 
wings are feeding among the branches a 
few yards away, and an American gold- 
finch is picking eagerly at the small buds 
of the birch-trees, eating the tender cen- 
tres and dropping the frost-bitten calyxes 
to the ground. 

Penetrating deeper into the forest the 
traces of wood-folk become more numer- 
ous. Open spaces are thickly marked with 
the tracks of scampering squirrels, the 
broad pads of hares, the pronged prints of 
the partridge’s devious course and the 
dainty seams of the wood-mice paths; and 
from among the branches come familiar 
calls and whistles and twitterings. 

We wander on, almost unchallenged, 
and wonder why we have seen so little of 
our wood-folk neighbors hitherto, but per- 
haps on our very next visit we may be in 
a brown study, or in a hurry, and leave 
the woods with a vague impression of hav- 
ing passed through a dreamy solitude. 
The social tracks, and the feeding among 
the ragweeds, and the twittering and call- 
ing among the branches have all passed 
unnoticed. To see things we must look. 


OH! WARE YE ALL! 


BY PEACE DALE. 


H, ware ye all, my maidens fair, 
And ware ye, gentlemen, 

For there is danger in the air 

Now Cupid’s come again. 
Encase your hearts in adamant, 

And guard them round about, 
For Cupid is a sly gallant 

And like to draw them out. 


Oh, guard ye well, my maidens all, 
And ye, my gentlemen ; 

Where Cupid’s darts are like to fall 
Is always uncertain. 

Gird on your armor, strong and true, 
And steel your hearts, and wait, 

And be convinced he shoots at you 
Ere you capitulate. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE art of painting is so worthy of the most liberal and noble - 
minds, that, for my part, I have always judged to be provided 
with the best and loftiest intellect those whom I ‘have seen 
taking delight in it. Painting is agreeable both to the wise and to the ignorant. 
Indeed, it is rare that when painting gives pleasure to the connoisseurs, it does. 
not also move those who are not expert, and you will not find a man who is 
not most anxious to excel in it. . . . So the cultivation of painting will be a 
cause of pleasure to you, and, if you excel in it, a source of praise, riches, 
and perpetual renown. 


AlBerti. | 


* Cazin’s pictures charm us by the distinction of 
Theodore SHild. their tone, and by profound poetic qualities; and 
when we compare them with the more simple vision 
of Constable or of Hobbema, we are struck by Cazin’s exquisite study of the 
phenomena of light and shade, by his delicate endeavor to render diffused 
light, by the qualities of atmosphere and ambience which he puts into his work. 
Less consciously poetic in his aspirations than Cazin, and more deliberately 
scientific, Claude Monet has carried the study of the diffused vibrations of light 
in the open air further than any painter up to the present day. Upon a single 
theme, two hayricks in a field, or a vista of river with tall poplars lining its 
banks, Monet will compass fifteen or twenty color harmonies, painting the 
same scene at different hours and expressing in each variation the joy, the 
gayety, the dramatic expressiveness, the infinite poetry of light. 


Bbomas Gorthirre. ONE may satisfy kings, one may satisfy the de- 

sires of a woman, but cannot satisfy a modern 
artist. . . . If you compass that you obtain my 
applause. We see little artists, with little minds, who make little pictures, puffed 
up like the frog in the fable, placing themselves in opposition to the great 
painters of antiquity and of the Middle Ages, who produced sublime works, and 
yet were thoroughly modest. 


° THE worst danger by far to which a solitary stu- 
Sobre Buskir. dent is exposed is that of liking things he should 
not. It is not so much his difficulties as his tastes 
which he must set himself to conquer; and although, under the guidance 
of a master, many works of art may be made instructive which are only of 
partial excellence (the good and bad of them being duly distinguished), his 
safeguard, as long as he studies alone, will be in allowing himself to possess 
only things in their way so free from fault that nothing he copies in them 
can seriously mislead him, and to contemplate only those works of art which 
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he knows to be either perfect or noble in their errors. In galleries of pictures 
he may look with trust in their being always right at Titian, Veronese, Tin- 
toret, Giorgione, John Bellini, and Velasquez; the authenticity of the pictures 
being, of course, established for you by proper authority. 


Douglas B off. | THE object of art education in the school should be 

to develop in the pupil a sense of unity or harmony, 

« and to cultivate within him a regard and love for 

beauty. it should also seek to keep alive and stimulate in the child the power 

of imagination and the creative faculties, and through them allow full expres- 

sion to his individuality. . . . Art is, above all, the expression of individual 

feeling. A great work of art can only come into being as a result of an in- 
dividual idea or impulse. 


. In art there is nothing immoral but that which is 
Ebeodore Child. ugly, base, false, common, or, as the Greeks would 
have said, offensive to the Graces and the Muses. 
The effects of art should not be intentionally moral, but they should be noble. 
The origin of the fine arts is ideal, and their whole object is the glorification, 
the elevation and the consolation of man. 


AS TO “ART FOR ART’S SAKE.” 


ow for art’s sake, of course. For what else? and why not? But do 

those who make this phrase their shibboleth always reflect that its pro- 
hibitions cut two ways? If art is to be practised for its own sake alone, does 
it not exact from the artist that he shall use his highest and noblest powers in 
that practice? If the art that points a moral and adorns a tale is in so far 
forth not true art, what of the art that exists for the purpose of sensation- 
alism and yellow-bookishness? Art is not to be moral and instructive, agreed— 
but neither shall it be immoral nor instructive in vice. Art deals only with 
beauty, and the higher the kind of beauty it shows us the better the art. The 
fleurs du mal are not the loveliest blossoms. Art for art’s sake, the work for 
the work’s sake, is the motto of every true artist, and he who follows it truly 
will do the noblest and purest work it is in him to do, and will shun the ugly 
and the degrading, not because to dwell upon them is a crime against morals, 
but because it is a crime against art. Art for art’s sake means not merely that 
we are not to preach or to tell stories in our pictures, but that we are not to 
follow fads or catch at sensations, not to try for money or for notoriety; that 
we are to think not what is profitable or fashionable, but what is good. Prac- 
tice it so, and, in the long run, even the Philistines will forgive us.”—Scribner’s 
Magazine, January. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


LEAVES OF THE Lotos. By David Banks 
Sickels. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, printed 
on laid paper. Handsome illustrated 
cover. With frontispiece portrait of the 
author. Price, $1.00. J. Selwin Tait & 
Sons, publishers, 65 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

These poems are of a very high order 
‘of merit, and while they cover a wide 
variety of subject and show a correspond- 
ing range of treatment, there is perceptible 
in all of them a delicacy of sentiment and 
daintiness of touch which can only belong 
to a refined nature in sympathy with the 
beautiful and lovely in life. But there is 
more—indeed, go measure it by degree, 
there is much more—than this in the 
poems, and the new quality which is per- 
ceptible, the dreamy sensuousness which 
seems to pervade each stanza, can only be 
attributable to the subtle influences of the 
dreamy Orient, in which part of Colonel 
Sickels’s life has been spent as diplomatic 
representative of the United States. . 

It must not be supposed that by reason 
of these qualities the poems lack verve ; on 
the contrary, they are brimful of life and 
swing, but it is all, as it were, to the ac- 
companiment of soft music. 

* 
* 

Henry ALTEMus, publisher, Philadel- 
phia, will shortly issue “Stephen: A 
Soldier of the Cross,” by Florence M. 
Kingsley. Advance orders already re- 
ceived indicate that this book will have a 
popularity fully equal to the author’s 
previous book, “ Titus,” which has had a 
circulation exceeding one miilion copies in 
the past year—a sale hitherto unparalleled 
in the history of the publishing business. 

In “Stephen: A Soldier of the Cross,” 
the author presents, in the form of a his- 
torical novel, the life of the early Church 
to the beginning of the ministry of Paul. 
The book is dramatic in style and presents 
a graphic picture of that time. The 
chapters follow each other like scenes in 
a tragedy, while the characters are vivid 
and thrilling with historic realism. The 


familiar words of “The Acts of the Apos- 


tles” gain a new force and meaning as 
they are uttered by men whom the art of 
the author has invested with a living in- 
terest. Annas, Caiaphas, Saul of Tarsus, 
Stephen, the first of the martyrs, Peter, 
and a host of minor characters, historical 
and fictitious, are made to enact again 
those deeds that have been the wonder 
and the inspiration of Christendom. 

It is a great thing to record the history 
of the past ; it is far greater to clothe with 
life the story of a bygone time. The au- 
thor of “ Titus” and * Stephen’’ possesses 
this artistic power to a remarkable degree 
and uses it to give vital emphasis to an 
epoch which witnessed the highest achieve- 
ments of the spirit of Christ among men. 
The story told is in itself thrilling and 
gives most interesting and suggestive 
pictures of the life and deeds of the 
Christians of the Apostolic age. 

* 


THE Cotumpia BicycLE CATALOGUE 
has made its nineteenth annual appearance, 
and is just what might be expected from 
the Pope Manufacturing Company. Aside 
from its interest in the detailed informa- 
tion given in regard to Columbia and 
Hartford bicycles, the production can cer- 
tainly be prized as a high example of the 
designers’ art and the printers’ skill, and 
it will no doubt be eagerly sought by those 
who indulge in the latest fad of collecting 
bicycle catalogues. 

The pamphlet consists of fifty pages 
with sixteen full-page illustrations in rich 
half-tone, giving an accurate idea of the 
beauties of the famous Columbias in their 
different models. There are also several 
views of the immense factories at Hartford, 
Conn. The margins of the letter-press 
are relieved by fancy sketches suggesting 
the evolution of the bicycle from the old 
“hobby-horse on wheels,” the old veloce 
and high machines, down to the present 
twenty-two and a half pound ladies’ wheel 
and “ Model 40.” 

The work is interesting from another 
view, in that it is practically a history in a 
concise form of bicycle manufacture in 
this country, for it is well known that 
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Colonel Pope, the president of this great 
concern, is the pioneer of the bicycle in- 
dustry in America. 

In detail the catalogue indicates no 
radical departure in the Columbia model 
from last year’s, there being really no room 
for improvement save in minor details, and 
to these the attention of the manufacturers 
has been specially directed. It may be 
obtained from the Pope Manufacturing 
Company at Hartford, Conn., for two 2- 
cent stamps, or by calling on any Colum- 
bia agent. 

* * 
* 

PAuL VERLAINE, the French symbolist, 
died in Paris on January 8. He was born 
in Metz in 1844. During his life he pub- 
lished thirteen volumes of poetry, six vol- 
umes of prose, a one-act comedy in me- 
tre, and had at his death three additional 
volumes of poetry in preparation. His 
was a remarkable career, with its alternate 
fits of debauchery and religious fervor, 
and each one of his works betrays the mood 
which was on him at the time of writing. 
He was a perfect type of a degenerate, as 
Max Nordau has it. 

* 
* 

WILLIAM BLACK, the novelist, was born 
‘in Glasgow in 1841. As a boy he wished 
to be an artist, and studied for some time 
in the Glasgow School of Art. Before he 
was twenty he contributed to the Glasgow 
Weekly Citizen, and at the age of twenty- 
three he came to London, where he joined 
the staff of Zhe Morning Star, and be- 
came special correspondent for that paper 
during the war of 1866. His first novel, 
“Love or Marriage,” was published in 
1867. Next came “In Silk Attire,” “ Kil- 
meny” and “The Monarch of Mincing 
Lane.” He made his reputation by “A 
Daughter of Heth,” published in 1871. 
Tom Cassilis, better known as the “Whaup,” 
is his famous character. The most im- 
portant of his other works are “The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” “A 
Princess of Thule,” “Three Feathers,” 
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‘““Madcap Violet,” “Green Pastures and 
Piccadilly,” “ Macleod of Dare,” “ Yolan- 
de,” “White Heather,” “In Far Locha- 
ber,” and “The New Prince Fortuna- 
tus.” In twenty years he has produced 
over twenty books. He was at one time 
assistant editor of The Daily News.— The 


Bookman. 


* 


SPEAKING of Mr. William Winter’s new 
book, “Brown Heath and Blue Bells” 
(Macmillan & Co.), Mr. Stoddard says, in 
The Mail and Express: “It is a pretty 
little miniature volume, about one-half of 
which is filled with accounts of visits paid 
by their writer to the famous places in 
Scotland, descriptions of the scenery 
thereabout, and the emotions which these 
visits inspired in his sensitive mind. It is 
not easy to classify a writer like Mr. Win- 
ter, who has a graceful talent in verse of 
an amatory and pathetic, kind, a predilec- 
tion for and experiences in dramatic criti- 
cism and biography; but, at a venture, he 
is a literary enthusiast, who, uninfluenced 
by what is going on in the world of letters 
about him, lives among and reflects the 
works which were in vogue in his early 
years, and in that respect, when measured 
by the standard which we apply to living 
American writers, is somewhat overshad- 
owed in his manner and his method.” 

* 

In reply to a request that he sign the 
address of British literary men to Amer- 
ican authors asking the latter to do all in 
their power to prevent a war between 
Great Britain and the United States, Mr. 
Alfred Austin, the new Poet Laureate, 
writes professing admiration and respect 
for the American Government and people, 
but saying that their recent attitude was 
unfair and unfriendly. He, therefore, at 
the present moment cannot approve of a 
body of Englishmen addressing a body of 
Americans in language which might be 
construed as savoring of timorous com- 
plaisance.—Mew York Sun. 


